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Just a few words 


The horrible and night-marish days which Manipur had to 
spend during the Second World War being the crucial place 
where the last and almost all decisive battles were fought 
between the Anglo-American and Japanese forces are still 
haunting memory of the people who are surviving till these 
days. One of such few people is Kh. Nimaicliaran Singh who 
in his childhood days saw and experienced the miserable plight 
of the people during the unforgettable period of history of 
this tiny state, fondly described as A Little Paradise on Earth 
by a lady with an appreciative poetic mind who had to spend 
a few months just at the onset of the war. This is what he 
recounts in his present book, The Second World War in Manipur 
and My Childhood. 

It was in his early childhood at the age of five or so that he 
lost his eldest brother and mother. But it was not the end of 
his misfortune. The war came as a curse, when it stepped into 
Manipur with numerous army men, black and white, war 
weapons and aeroplanes, things never seen before and 
bombing by the Japanese. Life became insecure and so his 
father shifted the family from the capital town to a relative's 
house at a distant village as did by almost all the urban dwellers. 
But as ill luck would have it, his father died in a fierce Japanese 
bombing along with a number of people at a mandop at 



To 

The Memory 
of my aunty 
(rNE) 

Still fresh and unfaded 
Remains your loving image 
On the canvas 
Of the mind 

With the smile that lingers 
Among hues of the Past. 

The affectionate Caretaker 
You were to me 
, An orphaned destitute 
Amidst fires and guns 
of the world war second. 

Today you're in heaven 
And 'tis to thy remembrance 
That I humbly dedicate 
This book I've written 
With tears in my eyes. 


- Kh. Nimaicharan Singh 


Khurai, not much far away from their house on 20th April 
1943. Imagine what a pathetic and pitiable plight the orphans- 
he and his three sisters hardly reaching their teens had to 
encounter. 

Of course, it is not very much a personal account but a 
portrait of the socio-economic life of the state devastated by 
the war. The book reads like a novel, to be precise, an 
autobiographical novel with a number of lively anecdotes and 
episodes - sometimes pathetic and pitiable, sometimes funny 
and folly. 


October, 2011 


N. Kunjamohan Singh 



Preface 


The urge in my heart to write something on the 
unforgettable days of the last 2nd World War in Manipur, along 
with the personal weal and woes of the time accompanied 
with my boyish experience that chanced me to gather from 
parts of the war days, is my sole guide; and on one side, the 
occasional encouragement from my friends is my strength as 
well; but I myself, in a true sense, am a man not so much 
endowed with the perfectness of the whole lot that I have 
ventured to account in this book, detailing only a few of the 
events of the war that had ravaged the regions of Manipur. 

Apart from the autobiographical narrative of my own 
childhood, there can be anything or many things that my poor 
knowledge could not reach or left unmentioned in my brief 
accounts of the time. The few included in my text are the 
ones that had impressed and attracted my attentions and 
imagination with a fair zeal and deep nostalgia of the period 
in particular. 

The second world war story, as it seems to have been 
linked somehow with my own personal life, evokes an ever 
cherishing love to my own conscience. It was from this strange 
impulse that I was inspired to bring out this english version of 
the first Manipuri text that had already been published in 1997. 



In bringing out the english edition of this book, the 
efforts and cooperation rendered by Shri Yumnam Anil Singh 
with his associates at Creative Compu Print, Khoyathong, 
Imphal will ever be remembered with gratitude, and I shall 
ever lx; indebted. 

Lastly, it is believed that the book though small in 
volume, will to some extent, serve a purpose when tracing 
the forgotten days of the last world war time in Manipur; and 
in a similar way, a brief but an important source of knowledge 
of the time may also be given more or less to those coming 
posterity who yearns after such a distant historical event of 
the place to which they belong. 


Khuraijam Nimaicliaran Singh 
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On the eve of the war 
& reminiscence 


Those days that had come in succession during the early 
part of my childhood are still fresh in my memory. Numerous 
were the incidents of the time; and out of those, are the few 
things that I had heard, known and personally experienced 
as a very young boy. To most children like me, the time can 
also be called a period of happiness amidst fears and anxieties 
that the war had so brought to the lives of the people of 
Manipur. The advent of the great second world war in Europe 
and its gradual expansion from the east upto this region of 
Manipur with a fearful impact of the first Japanese bombard¬ 
ment in the capital town of Imphal in 1942 seems to me but 
an event of yesterday. Now, years had gone by, and it is more 
than fifty years since the war had ended after ravaging Manipur 
for about five years. Now, I myself the writer, then a mere 
boy have also become old today. To remember the time, the 
heart feels engulfed in those shadows of the past. What a love 
and nostalgic feeling it brings to the mind when I recollected 
how those events of the bygone days have become stories of 
today! In the clear stream of my memory, I still have a distinct 
vision of those friends I played with and went together at 
places; and above all, the miserable unfortunate life I spent as 
an orphan and on the other hand, the grand and spectacular 
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sight of those unending stream of army men (British, Ameri¬ 
cans, Sikhs and Pathans, Indians and Gorkhas etc.) along with 
their arms and ammunitions, strange vehicles, tanks and planes 
as well, were the views that had distracted the mind and 
lessened-my own-sorrows and loneliness to a great extent. 
Those armymen had all camped in tents on the plains and 
foothills of Manipur or in the deserted homesteads left behind 
by those owners in Imphal. (More details on them will be 
accounted in the following chapters.) 

Years after the war, it so became a fond hobby and a plea¬ 
surable pastime on my part to have casual talks with my friends 
and elders on those past experience I could gather from parts 
of the vast world war period in Manipur. On such occasions, 
they used to encourage me asking as to why I hadn't written 
on them yet. Very often I felt the urge to write, but couldn't 
proceed (he work in time. Today, it is written, the brief 
accounts of my own boyhood along with the knowledge and 
experience I had from the last second world war that had 
landed in Manipur; but the given accounts, when compared 
with the total large scale incidents and occurrences that the 
war had so caused on the plains and hills of Manipur would be 
notliing but a small fraction of all those that had ever happened. 

I should have been about eight years, one year before the 
first Japanese bombardment in Imphal, the then only town of 
Manipur in 1942. My place of residence is at Khurai Thoudam 
Leikai (Ayangpalli Road), on the southern side of Lamlong 
Bazar, a small marketplace on the northern outskirts of Imphal. 
My father's name is Khuraijam Angou Singh (died years before) 
and my mother Bidhumukhi Devi who had already left the 
world when I was barely five could not be remembered 
distinctly. To n e, It is only known that her name was 
Bidhumukhi Devi >f Koijain clan from Chingamakha Maisnam 
Leikai, Imphal. I had it amt from elders that the first son of my 
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parents, the eldest of ours, died quite untimely in the prime 
of his youth while he was still a college student at Guwahati. 
As the stoiy goes, the brother being fallen ill during his college 
days in Guwahati, was brought home for treatment but it was 
unfortunate that the local doctors and physicians were helpless 
to save him from the clutch of that fatal illness that was preying 
on his life. Obviously, it was from this time that the health of 
my mother began failing day by day. The name of the eldest 
brother of ours was Rajmani Singh who was also popularly 
called and known to his friends as Kh. Tatendra Singh. It was 
said that a man so tall and strongly built as he had been, and 
also an educationally promising one like himself was very 
rare in the early 1930's, particularly in the eastern Imphai area 
east of the Imphai river. 

Once in a theatre to be staged at the open space of 
Lainingtliou Awangba, (one of the Manipuri deities) my 
brother, then a student of class X was to play the role of 
Duryadhona in a Sabha Parba, an act from the Mahabharata. A 
few days before the play, my brother along with his friends 
went to the palace of Manipur Maharaja for hiring some 
beautiful screens and other materials for stage decoration. At 
the moment when Sir Churachand Singh, the then Maharaja 
had caught a sight of him; it was said that the king was so 
impressed with the personality of my brother, and in a joyous 
mood he called out his royal daughters and asked if any one 
of them would like to get married to him (my brother). Surely, 
at that moment, my brother with a strange mixed feeling would 
have been surprised and blushed himself with shame. 

When the materials being given, the Maharaja was said to 
have told my brother as - "What role are you playing in that 
Sabha Parba play ?" "Your highness! I am playing Durjadhona." 
"Well then, I'll come to witness the play, and I like you wearing 
a long and big garland of flowers, so you should wear one 
reaching down your waist, in that play." 
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It was his kindness but also a peremptory command of 
the Maharaja. At home, when mother was informed of that, 
the story so goes that she made a big garland of beautiful 
flowers to be worn by my brother at the time of his appearance 
on the stage as Durjadliona. In the night, His highness, the 
Maharaja of Manipur came to witness the Sabha Parba as he 
had already assured and also enjoyed it with his royal entou¬ 
rage; we were told. 

After this, the story further goes that the Maharaja 
repeatedly sent his men to my father asking him to come over 
to his royal palace to consult matters on the desired marriage 
of one of his daughters to my brother. At this, my father, an 
ordinary Amin in the Revenue Department of the then British 
government, was said to have politely declined the offer saying 
that a simple fellow as he was, and who understood nothing 
much of the royal discipline and code of conduct, would prove 
himself unfit and unworthy to be a near kin of the royal family. 
He, therefore begged the Maharaja to pardon him for not 
accepting the offer. From such a stand of my father, the royal 
proposal was learnt to have been subsided. 

Thus, on that untimely demise of our dear brother while 
he was still a student of higher education in Guwahati, the 
lives of my parents were overturned and as a result of which 
the health of my mother too was so broken down that she 
could no more sustain her life even for some further years to 
look after her children (ourselves) again. She died quite early 
when we four, two elder sisters, myself and my younger sister 
were still children. The life saw a solitary existence after the 
death of our mother. We began to pass our days with our 
father who also had voluntarily given up the government job 
due to his personal disadvantages in the motherless family. 
However, the im:i te of our family can be pictured as not so 
bad. It was financial!) well-off, without any such warnings in 
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our fooding and clothing. In spite of all these, it is obvious 
that my father the sole guardian would have been suffered 
much to maintain and look after us. 

Being a follower of Vaisnavism, my father used to partici¬ 
pate in certain religious functions also, like the Nat Sankirtans 
and the LA1RIK HAIBA (Translation of the hymns chanted or 
read out by a partner from the sacred books). I recollect his 
taking part as Bharati Goshai in many Gouralilas too. Once, 
my busy father while preparing for his going to a religious 
function, and as he was putting the chandan marks on his fore¬ 
head, I was asked to read out certain lines from the Chaitanya 
Charitamrita so that he could understand a few points be¬ 
forehand. Thus, a social and religious minded as he was, but a 
busy man in his own work at the motherless home, it is clear 
that my father had suffered a lot; and besides these, he would 
have other anxieties too, for his daughter, the eldest of ours, 
was then reaching marriageable age. Traditionally in those days, 
it was customary for most of the Manipuri girls to get married 
in their early teens. 

Regarding the start of my primary education, I had it for 
the first time under the guidance of my father at home. For 
about one year, my father taught me the primary text books 
of English and Bengali and did not send me to any lower 
primary school or village pathsala. Having already learnt the 
writing and reading of Bengali scripts, I did not find it difficult 
to read and write the Manipuri text books as they were also 
printed in Bengali scripts, instead of our old manipuri script 
which was not used and introduced at all in schools. About a 
year after, my father got me admitted into Khurai Lower 
Primary School for appearing Nimna Primary (Class II) 
Examination, and after passing it, I became a student of 
Thangmeiband U.P. School in class III in the year 1942. Prior 
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to my admission into the school, and as I had already learnt 
the beginners English and Bengali at home, the school text 
books of class II and III were not at all difficult to me. But in 
mathematics I was bad. I still remember how I was scolded by 
my father one day for not understanding the simplest form of 
addition in arithmetic, even though he had instructed, me again 
and again with clear examples. I, remember his saying, "My 
dear child, it seems, you won't do so good in Mathematics in 
your future." I still remember. True, the subject was so hard 
for me that it dragged me down in my first attempt to pass 
Matric exam. 


The shadow of war 


After 1941 was just over, the early days of 1942 were 
occupied with a common talk of a dreaded war which was 
likely to come soon to Manipur. To my thinking, menfolk in 
my locality, perhaps everyone and all in Manipur were anxious 
of the war. They used to sit and discuss things on many such 
troubles and difficulties that the coming war would surely 
bring to their lives. Wherever and whenever they meet; their 
conversation turned into the topic of a war which was about 
to come into this region of Manipur; and they felt worried on 
what to lie done and where to go for their shelters. 

We learnt from their conversation that the coming war 
was not the kind of a fighting to be taken place at a particular 
place with swords, spears and any such things like daggers 
and clubs etc, but a kind of a war using what was called flying 
balloons from which a dangerous object called bombs would 
be dropped down causing a thousand deaths in a moment. It 
was also heard that thousands of men, women and children 
were killed in Burma by a poison-bomb causing havoc and 
destruction on the land. "Mandalay has been captured by the 
Japanese, and Manipur will be reached soon." "Where shall we 
rush to protect ourselves, and where to hide ? What would be 
done to our belongings and properties etc ? Such were the 
unsettled state of things that occupied the minds of those 
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elders in those days. They were sad and helpless in waiting 
what might befallen them. In the meantime, whether a rumour 
or fact, there were also news of certain happenings of odd 
events known as UPADRAP (happening of unusual things) in 
Manipur, somewhere and even in the royal temple of Manipur 
where Govindaji was worshipped. These all meant something 
a bad omen of the region creating terror in the minds of all. 

Often, we could hear talks on what is called bomb and its 
power of destruction by killing thousands when it explodes, 
Along with that, there was also the saying that the deafening 
explosion of a bomb could even kill a young babe causing it 
to ooze out blood from the ears. Hearing those worried 
discussion of the elders, our minds were weakened, we could 
not utter a single word but sitting close to our father's knees. 

So, the early part of 1942 was a period of restlessness 
accompanied with fears and misgivings. Very often, panic- 
stricken men and women came rushing to their homes from 
the big market in Imphal. Such a happening was becoming 
frequent as and when someone spread the news of an instant 
coming of the war. Breaking up a market from such a rumour 
or news is called KEITHEL KAIBA in Manipuri and when such 
a melee occurs, people in the market ran helter-skelter giving 
advantage to thieves on one side also. 

As the situation aggravates, the then British Government 
in Manipur was sending out precautionary pamphlets in pub¬ 
lic places in Imphal. On them, detail instructions were given 
letting all to understand on what to be done and how to take 
care of themselves at the time of bombing from aeroplanes. 
According to the pamphlets, the things we understood from 
our elders were - when a bombing was to happen, a loud 
siren will be given beforehand. At every home, a 'V' shaped 
trench or ditches -build be kept ready for hiding ourselves 
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during bombardment. We should close the ears with our fin¬ 
gers and hold breath, it was also advised. 

Since we had not already experienced the nature and im¬ 
pact of a bomb, we had also a belief in somebody's saying 
whether right or wrong that it would be safer for us to hide 
ourselves under our bedsteads during bombing. So many 
varied opinions whether true or not were beginning to spread 
everywhere, and we couldn't ascertain a definite idea as to 
what would be done at the time of bombing from above. Day 
by day, fears and panic increased in the minds of all. Loud 
warning sirens, as was already announced in the pamphlets, 
were beginning to blow out from the 4th Assam Rifles 
Cantonment as a practice to be followed when a sudden air¬ 
raid was to happen. This was a warning signal of alertness 
given to all and everybody who could hear it. Whenever the 
siren was blowing out as a regular practice from the 4th Assam 
Rifles Cantonment, most people could not understand it to 
be a practice, so they were frightened by it all the more and 
what to say, we could hear parents callipg about their children; 
and even at school also we were made to jump down and 
kneel into those trenches specially dug out for the purpose. 
The Thangmeiband U.P. School where I was then a student 
of Class III had also six or seven such long ditches where we 
used to jump down whenever a siren was heard. 

So, when we had not already experienced what a bomb¬ 
ing was, we came to learn beforehand that we should keep 
ourselves hiding in a pit or trench. But we children had such a 
false belief of hiding ourselves in an unseen corner of a place, 
or in a bush or under our bedsteads at home to be the better 
and safer place for our protection. Now, the day of first 
bombing was sure to come one day but when that would be, 
was not known to all. Everybody grew anxious day by day 
and every household used to have their dinners and suppers 
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quite earlier than before to keep themselves alert for a sudden 
coming of the war. Elderly people put their heads together 
with the fear conscience of an unknown calamity to be faced 
by them sooner or later. 


The first sight of a flying balloon (Aeroplane) 
& Imphal bombing 


In those days, aeroplanes were known as balloons by most 
of the people in Manipur. We hadn't seen any one of them 
before, but heard of it very often as the news of the war was 
approaching day by day. On some casual occasions, there was 
news of balloons (aeroplanes) coming in the sky, but most of 
us couldn't have a clear view of them, as they were flying so 
high above the clouds. Hearing the sounds of the planes, we 
looked up at the sky, but it died down in the far distance among 
the clouds while we were so trying to locate the object. A few 
people could locate them instantly, however, it was lost fxom 
sight while one was trying to find it out. So, many things were 
on the lips ot people of the time with overwhelming fears. 

Trepidation and anxieties increased day in and day out. 
On one such a day in the morning at about 8 A.M.. we could 
have a clear view of what was much talked about "A Japanese 
plane". It was only one that was circling in the air again and 
again above the places of Imphal town, the capital of Manipur. 
At last, it came to our knowledge that the pilot of the plane 
flying not so h»gh above the ground must have taken 
photographs of tl. important places of their bombing targets 
in Imphal. 
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From that day onwards, Khwairamband Bazar, the biggest 
women market in Manipur was under the stress of disturbances 
and breaking up repeatedly through such rumours of an instant 
Japanese attack from the air. The loud siren from the Assam 
Rifles too was blowing more often giving tensions to every¬ 
body. All were on the alert of a coming war. 

The time was in the beginning of May 1942 and most 
schools in manipur were not yet starting their summer 
vacations. No sooner had we seen a low flying Japanese plane 
One day as was mentioned above, than came the day for the 
first bombardment in Imphal to be carried out by the Japanese 
on a day when most of the civilians and students would be at 
home. 

In the early morning of that particular day, at about 8 or 9 
A.M. there came a plane in the sky, very bright in the sunlight 
and not so high above the treetops. Most people in that morn¬ 
ing could see it well. Perhaps it could be a prior observation 
carried out by the plane some hours before the coming of 
their group of fighter planes to bomb Imphal for the first time 
in the history of the great world war. 

It being in the month of May, the sun was also extremely 
hot at the time of noon. It was at this time that I went with 
some of my friends to play in the water of the Imphal river. 
The spot of the river where we went to, was known to most 
of us as Yaikhom Hiden, towards the south western side of 
Lamlong Bazar, and at a distance of about 200 metres from 
my home. The easy going life of children as it was, we almost 
forgot the fears of planes and bombing, in that moment, and 
we were all in a frolic splashing water to one another. The 
river bed was full of the noise of our shouting and laughing. 

While the mind got so indulged in .such a happy mood of 
ecstasy, we could not at all hear the rumbling sound of the 
aeroplanes flying above. In that very moment, one Ta-Tomei, 
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a brother, few years older than us, while he was sneaking up 
the river bank had apparently seen the planes. Instantly he, in 
a trembling voice called all of us to come up and see the planes. 
We ran up and looked at the sky all wet. The planes were 
many and the rumbling sounds from them seemed to be inside 
our body. Panicky as we were, we counted the planes instantly. 
They looked to be only four at first; but in a moment, they, 
from above the other were spreading out; and in a second, as 
we counted, they were twentyfour or so. This must have been 
their formation of flying, six planes each in four groups flying 
one above the other in the same position and speed so as to 
be looked upon as only four from below. 

Now, the sight of those planes was looked like a swarm of 
bees flying above the Imphal area the then capital region of 
Manipur. Those who could have a view of that occurence on 
that day will hardly forget it forever. Then we, being fear 
stricken, ran to our homes all wet and half naked, closing the 
ears with our fingers. Oh! what an ordeal it was ! Noise of 
calling their children by nervous parents filled the surrounding 
atmosphere. We felt as if we were being chased by the planes, 
and instantly we could hear thunder-like sound of explosions 
at places not so far away, along with the whirring of the planes 
from above. 

It was on this day, the 10th of May 1942 (Sunday) at noon 
time that the Japanese had for the first time, bombed on the 
plains of Imphal the only Town of Manipur, and with that, the 
great 2nd World War had its first landing on the soil of this 
region. It will forever remain a Red Lettered day in the history 
of Manipur and particularly in the course of the 2nd World 
War in the Asian front. 

My house was at a distance of about 200 metres from the 
river and that also by a short cutting through two homesteads 
in the neighbourhood. I ran panting with my friend 
Gopalmacha to reach our home. His home was farther away 
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from mine, so we both took shelter under our bedstead inside 
the house. Breathless, we were closing the ears with our 
fingers and uttered the holy name "Hare Krisna, Hare Krisna, 
in our mouths. 

After a while the planes seemed to have gone back to¬ 
wards the southern sky and silence prevailed everywhere. Not 
so long after that, the atmosphere was again awakening with 
the noise of calling children by elders from all directions. From 
our hiding place, my friend Gopalmacha too has rushed away 
to his parents. Those were the moments that engulfed every¬ 
body in fear and it seemed as if the planes would be coming 
back to strike us again. Everybody looked puzzled, not know¬ 
ing what to do. 

We, four of us (two elder sisters, a younger one and 
myself) remained sitting in the veranda without a word. We 
looked at our father who stood by. "Calm down, Calm down, 
control your fears." Said my father to us. He had several things 
in his mind, we knew, but he did not know what to decide in 
that moment. Thus, no sooner had the first bombing occurred 
in Imphal than we could see lines of men and women going 
on the Ayangpalli Road, just in front of our house with what¬ 
ever they could carry in their hands or on the heads. There 
were also bullock carts carrying huge pile of materials like 
boxes, bedstead, bundles of utensils etc. Such a row of people 
leaving their homes for a distant destination was ceaseless in 
my thinking in that afternoon. My bewildered father asked us. 
"Where shall we go my children? Do you like to go to your 
uncle's place at Napet Village or at Kanglasifai, the place of 
your aunty ?" At this, we quickly replied in a single voice, "At 
our aunty's home to Kanglasifai !" In the meantime, the Tajou 
(big brother) who lived in the next door was just rushing home 
from a bombing site at Chingmeirong Lei Ingkhol. He was pant¬ 
ing, and briefly narrated how he escaped unhurt. This Tajou, 
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a parentless good man was also treated by our father as his 
own son. My father was his guardian too in everything. 

So, on his coming home safe and sound, my father en¬ 
trusted him with the care of accompanying us (we children) 
to Kanglasifai Village immediately, while he (father) would be 
staying back for a few hours to look after and see what could 
be done with other things at home. Soon, my eldest sister was 
making small bundles and baggages of what could be carried 
at the time. Thus, following the steps of our Tajou we left our 
home for a strange destination at Kanglasifai of which we only 
knew to be the living place of our aunty but had never been 
to it at any before. To me, the journey seemed a great never 
ending distance. As we set out from home without having 
lunch, we felt tired and hungry in the hot sun. The little sister 
of ours, who was only three years at the time was carried on 
the back of our Tajou or in the arms of my eldest sister in 
turn. 

After this wearied journey, we reached the place of our aunty. 
What a! loving welcome she had accorded on our arrival there'. 
She made a quick arrangement of food for us with whatever 
she could find from her vegetable garden. Ah! the taste of 
that vegetable curry prepared by herself so hastily on that 
afternoon was so palatable that it can't be forgotten even up 
to this day. 

In those days, my aunt had two sons. Both of them were 
already married. Soon the two brother-in-laws (sons of my 
aunt) harnessed their bullock carts and went away to Imphal 
to fetch all that could be loaded and brought on their bullock 
carts. With them also came our father with our dog the 
TUBON. 

On that parti, ular day, neighbours and everybody in all 
localities in Imph. ’ had no time to discuss and inform one 
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another where they would be going and taking shelters. People 
left their homes for distant villages in all directions as they 
thought it good. A particular nature of the decent hospitality 
of the Manipuri Society in distant villages in Manipur in those 
difficult days, was the extension of their helping hand to those 
who came to take refuge in different homes in the villages. 
Everybody was given shelter irrespective of known or 
unknown to all of them. 

In this way, during those days, one could not think of his 
friends and relatives, because each and everybody in Imphal 
was found entangled in the thought of their own safety, and 
thus the places of Imphal too bore a deserted look. Our father 
also completed shifting all his belongings and movable 
properties including a barnful of paddy crops to Kanglashifai 
village where we took our refuge. Our original dwelling place, 
that five chambered and wooden pillared house with the walls 
painted with bluish earth was left behind quite alone with the 
two vacant SANGOIS (out house) in the front and in the right 
side of the yard. The Tubon (our dog) that followed our father 
sniffing and sniffing all the way from Imphal (Khurai Lamlong) 
to Kanglasifai could not be found at the place at daybreak. My 
worried father, when going back to our deserted house in 
Imphal, on the following day, it was learnt that he could see 
the dog sitting quite alone in the verandah wagging its tail at 
the sight of my father. So loving and a faithful dog was lost in 
the war and could not be traced back. 

Two or three days after the first bombing in Imphal, my 
father went to live alone in the Imphal house. Perhaps some 
other things were still left hidden by himself somewhere in 
our homestead, and may be, those were some valuables we 
couldn't ascertain. Living at the village without my father was 
boring to me. One day, not so long after we began living in 
the home of our aunt, I came running quite alone to our original 
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home at Khurai Lamlong. All the way that stretched before 
me was completely silent except the sight of a few bullock 
carts dragging on the road. On the way when I was nearing 
the site of Lamlong Bazar, I saw a lunatic coming from the 
opposite direction. He was so ugly and dirty. Being terrified 
at the sight of that mad man, I made a sudden outcry at him 
when he went past me. How glad I was when I reached and 
saw my father at home. In this way, I, with my father began to 
pass some of our days in Imphal and looked after the 
homestead without knowing what may befall us. My father 
did all the cookings everyday. One day, while cooking, my 
father went out and was doing something outside. Inside the 
kitchen the oil was heating in the pan. I was to drop the spicy 
vegetable in the oil boiling in the pan. I dropped, but alas ! a 
steamy fire was sprung up from the oil in the pan. Startled at 
what was happening, I took up the pan with a pair of tongs 
and dropped the pan down on the ground. Father saw it and 
laughed heartily at what I did. 

Likewise, some householders too in our locality were stay¬ 
ing in their deserted houses as guards of their respective places. 
It was a time before the British army was not yet reaching at 
the regions of Manipur where all houses in Imphal were 
vacated by most of their owners due to the impact of the first 
bombing. Veiy often my father used to go to Kanglasiphai 
where my sisters were left in the care of our aunt. Life at the 
village was boring at first but day in and day out we became 
adjusted to the prevailing atmosphere of the place. 
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Stealings and decoity in the Manipur Valley 


After the first bombing the then Imphal town was no better 
than a place without a ruler or government. The only jail in 
Imphal was left uncontrolled when all administrators fled it. 
We had heard of stealings and wanton acts of robbery carried 
out by those prisoners who escaped from the jail and laid their 
hands on anything independently in the valleys. At the big 
market place of Khwairamband Bazar when all the Marwari 
shopkeepers had all run away, the convicts from the jail rushed 
into those places as their haven of thefts and thus collected a 
huge booty. Thus, it was so learnt, that a large scale looting 
from those ownerless big shops in the Bazar was carried out 
by most of those hardened convicts who broke through the 
jail gate. Not only this, they even forced their way to distant 
villages and carried on their lootings in the houses of those 
well-to-do persons in the villages and didn't even spare those 
refugees who were looked upon as rich men. 

Those were the days when one could not procure things 
even though he had money to buy his needs because all market 
places were deserted without any seller and buyer. So the 
situation compelled the poor to go to the affluent people for 
their help either in terms of food crops or anything they 
needed for their bare subsistance. In those critical days, it was 
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a common understanding to render help to one another with 
whatever they could afford to give in order that the situation 
may be eased to some extent. Other necessary things or 
materials were also exchanged among them in the form of 
barter economy. 

In such a time, there were also mean fellows, mostly 
neighbours who used to stealing things from those houses, 
which were left unguarded by those householders. This type 
of theft and stealing habit of some people was also rampant in 
the deserted localities in Imphal during the period. 

One afternoon I followed my father who as his daily errand, 
used to go to our Imphal house to take stock of the things 
there. Arriving there I could see my father intently looking 
for something in the backyard of the house. He looked quite 
upset. I asked him, "Father, what's the matter ?" I know from 
his words that a certain thing perhaps some of his money which 
he kept hidden very carefully was found lost and taken away 
by someone. He also said that he knew the man who would 
steal it. Instances like this must have been occurred in different 
localities in Imphal in those days of acute disadvantages of all 
kinds. There are men who are happy at the loss of others. 
Over and above this, men, women and children in different 
places were also fallen sick and in such a time, no doctors and 
medicine were available. Those who were ill were to be treated 
only by the local physicians with their medicines made from 
certain herbs and plants. In such a way, many were also 
indirectly killed not by the weapons of war but by serious 
illness like malaria, flu, dysentery etc. The mode of treatment 
commonly practised by physicians of the time was to press 
with their fingers on several parts of the belly of the person 
who was fallen ill. The physicians also chants certain Mantras 
(Mythical Words) for driving out the evil spirit and at times 
some offerings were also given to the spirit for relieving the 
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person of his or her illness. Very particularly, what more tragic 
was the widespread of malaria in those days, and a countless 
number of men, women and children had suffered and died 
of it in the absence of a proper medical care. Cholera was also 
another menace taking a heavy toll in villages of Manipur in 
those critical days. It was a time of acute scarcity of food on 
the other hand, and there were sufferings of varied kinds in 
every home. Food was not available; and the price for the 
little available too was so high that one couldn't afford to buy 
them. In certain places, it was heard that the few quantity of 
food grains available in the possession of a particular man was 
forcibly shared by people or it was distributed by the possessor 
free of cost as his help. It was not only the condition, there 
was no oil for lamps, no salt in the kitchen, and what more 
intolerable was the problem of the sick and the weak and the 
cases of thefts in those days of helplessness. Oh! what a 
troubled state of affairs that the lives of man had to face not so 
long after the first Japanese bombardment in Imphai. That was 
the picture which the great second world war had suddenly- 
brought as a complete collapse in the social, political and eco¬ 
nomic life of the people of this region, just a few months 
before the influx of the large British army into Manipur was 
yet to begin shortly. 
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Refugees from Burma 


An endless stream of men, women and children was, in 
that period pouring in from Burma. They were known as 
Burmese refugees and they became the topic of those days 
everywhere. They had been traversing long distances through 
mountain tracts, jungles and swamps only to reach a place of 
their shelter. Apparently most of the people were Indians and 
Nepalese who were already living in Burma, now called. 
Myanmar, and driven out by the war when the places were 
completely overrun and seized by the Japanese army causing 
several damages to civil life and property. Particularly those 
non-Burmese people could no more find places to live there, 
and as such they escaped from the war in Burma either by the 
sea route from Rangoon to Calcutta or cutting through jungles 
and mountain areas towards the north to reach Manipur the 
border land of India. So the refugees, exhausted both in body 
and mind came passing through hilly tracts of many miles on 
foot only to reach India. The refugees, on their reaching 
Manipur were looked like people who were already dead. 
They, famished with thirst and hunger could scarcely balance 
their body. They were staggering, stumbling as they went and 
dragged their pace - heavily on the road. Many of them were 
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lying or sprawling on the ground almost deadlike and seemed 
to forget cares and anxieties of their belongings, near and dear 
ones. Most of them were separated from the company of then- 
own families, either strayed, lost or dead along the long stretch 
they had been pushing through. They came eating or chewing 
anything they could find on the way; and no water to drink 
except the little available on the roadside, no matter dirty or 
clean. We had heard that the number of those who were fallen 
dead on the Imphal-Dimapur road was so large that the tractors 
and Bulldozers brought here for war purposes had to push 
the corpses down into large pits to be buried collectively. 

The sight of such a few destitute refugees had, at one time 
caught my eyes on the bank of the Imphal river near the 
Lamlong bridge. They were seen coming silently and slowly 
from the southern direction. Among them, I had seen many a 
man carrying babies or something on their backs, or leading a 
man by the hand. There were also bamboo stretchers carried 
by some of them. They were sprawling on the roadside, and 
wearily got up to walk again. Then I saw them crossing the 
suspension bridge (Litan) just on the west of Lamlong Bazar, 
Then proceeded towards the west to find the Imphal-Dimapur 
road. Such was the agony of a sad tale that the 2nd World War 
had brought to the lives of thousands of innocent human 
beings. Had it not been in a war time, surely they would have 
been sheltered in different homes in Manipur. But alas ! When 
the refugees came passing through the Imphal plain, almost 
all the places were deserted following the inhabitants fleeing 
their places. What to say, even the hub of Imphal, the 
Khwairamband Bazar was left quiet without any sight of a 
human being. 

Among those refugees, there were also men who were 
still strong in health and with enough money in their pockets. 
Those were the people who on their request, were said to 
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have been transported for certain distances on the road or 
upto Dimapur in private lorries or trucks on payment. But, on 
the other hand, there were groups of miserable fellows who 
couldn't afford to pay for such a transportation of themselves 
for they were pennyless and almost deadlike. Some of them 
were not only wearied but also bore in their hearts the agony 
of separation from their loved ones whom they had left dead 
far behind as they came. Those fellows had to submit to their 
evil destiny by dragging themselves just like dying lunatics 
with everything lost in their visions. 

Along with such contexts as these, a very particular tale of 
an unfortunate young girl is still fresh in my memory. This is a 
story I had personally experienced and met with, while I was 
going with my father along with his two companions. One 
afternoon when we were strolling on the riverside, we came 
nearer to a spot where an old big fig tree was growing. All the 
while, they were talking on the prevailing situations of those 
days. As we came to the very spot known as Thoudam Heibung 
Makhong, a solitary voice of a sobbing young girl suddenly 
attracted our attention. For a time, we stood amazed to hear 
the crying of an unseen girl from inside a bush near the 
roadside. My father and his friends stood still for a few seconds 
listening to the strange voice. Then, one of his companions of 
the name YAIMA BASU went inside the bush very inquisitively 
asking to himself as to whose could be the voice from that 
bush. Soon he came out of the bush holding a young girl by 
the hand. The girl looked to be perhaps six or seven years, 
wore a dirty frock and was sobbing bitterly. When they (my 
father & his friends) asked her in a very sympathetic tone as 
to what had befallen her, sobbing and sobbing she answered 
in Hindi that she was told by her uncle to wait for him at the 
place but he had never returned. When they further asked 
her if she was not accompanied by her parents, she again 
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bitterly sobbed and said, "They all died on the way behind 
and I came here with my uncle. He too went away and still not 
coming back." Then the man who took her out from inside 
the bush took her up in his arms and consoled her not to cry 
any more saying that she would live as his own daughter. 
Showing his fatherly affection, the man took away the girl to 
his home with the promise that he would take the responsibility 
of looking after the unfortunate girl for ever. 

In this way, among thousands of children who were made 
unfortunate and bereft of living with their parents during the 
second World War, one was luckily picked up and given shelter 
in the sympathetic arms of a kind heaited gentleman. There 
would be many more tales of such unfortunate children 
elsewhere in the world specially in those period of the last 
second World War. Many a lot would also have been killed 
quite unknown and unheard. Who created all these anti human 
incidents ? The answer is only one. That is war, the great second 
world war. 

It was a time when several transport vehicles like trucks, 
Lorries and other carriages of all sorts were coming in to 
Manipur throughout day and night every day, carrying loads 
of armies, equipments, arms and ammunitions etc. for 
purposes of the war. The heavy sound of such vehicles coming 
in a never ending line on the Imphal Dimapur road could be 
heard even at a great distance in the night. It was also learnt 
that at Koirengei, a place on the northern outskirt of Imphal, a 
camp was organised under British arrangement for those 
refugees coming out from Burma. Those wretched people 
reached the camp in thousands, and most of them were sick 
and ill with no food and sufficient clothing on them. 
Eventhough they were comfortably sheltered at the camp, 
they thought, they were yet to reach India and so their minds 
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were anxious and could not be settled there. At Kanglatongbi, 
a place on the Dimapur road, about 7 miles from Koirengei, 
another camp was also made by the Britishers for those 
refugees, it was learnt; but the refugees were not willing to 
stay there, and instead, they marched on and on causing 
hindrance to the line of vehicles coming from the opposite 
direcion. It was said that the armymen persuaded them to go 
on the roadside only ; and if agreed, they promished them 
food and drink, but none of the refugees heeded, the story 
goes. 

So most of those wearied refugees, completely broken in 
mind and health after coming all the way on foot from Burma 
were still pulling on themselves hoping against hope only to 
be fallen dead at any place of the road, and to be feasted by 
vultures upon their corpses, It was but a few lucky ones who 
at last could reach Dimapur after passing through several 
hardships and untold miseries and sufferings on their long 
traverse. 
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Difficulties of the former British Officials in Imphal 
and some other accounts 


Relating to the incidents and as found from British records, 
the number of the civilians killed in the first bombing of Imphal 
on 10th May 1942 was ninety and the numbers of wounded 
was eighty. About twenty european refugees were said to have 
been killed in their camps and inside a lorry. No longer after 
the widespread attack of Burma by the Japanese, Imphal was 
also bombed by them and following it, an endless stream of 
refugees mainly of Indian origins; as had been already 
accounted in the former Pages of this book, began to flow in 
through Manipur to reach other parts of India. Poor fellows ! 
They, in their thousands, had no food and drink and were 
looked almost dead from thirst and hunger. Besides, they had 
to face a lot of difficulties as they were dragging themselves 
wearily along the Dimapur Road facing the endless line of the 
in-coming military vehicles carrying loadfuls of army men, guns 
and various equipments. It was a sorrowful plight not only to 
the refugees but also to the vehicles driving slowly down past 
the crowd of refugees who were going up the road quite 
unheeded of the in coming vehicles from the opposite 
direction. On one side, particularly places in Imphal were 
deprived of electric light and drinking water, for the system 
had all been stopped since the outset of the war. Everything 
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was in a state of chaos and all civil arrangements were in a 
standstill. During such a time of a sorrowful picture, thieves 
too in all coiners, were at large and started stealing with their 
both hands everywhere. 

Away from such things as renarrated in short, the Japanese, 
on the other hand, was said to have made sucli a propaganda 
on the radio as to the effect of the first bombing in Imphal 
claiming that eighty aeroplanes and one airport in Imphal were 
completely damaged. But, to speak the truth, in that particular 
period in Manipur, leave aside the name of an aerodrome, 
there was not a single plane even. 

After the first bombing on 10th May, then again on the 
16th of May 1942, the Japanese carried out a second bombing 
in Imphal, and in it, it was heard that the big gate of Imphal Jail 
was broken. Taking advantage of it, all hardened criminals from 
the jail could escape through it; and the story of the large 
scale looting and robbery committed by those dacoits were 
already narrated in the foregone pages of this book. In the 
then residential complex of the Boro Saheb (the political 
agent) there were twentyfive craters of exploded bombs, it 
was said. Though some portions of the British residency were 
damaged, seemingly there had been no cases of death and 
casualties so far, for, since the first Japanese bombing in Imphal, 
almost all the officials and workers in Political agent Mr. 
Gimsons's office had already left Imphal for Assam and Ben¬ 
gal, it is said. 

In this stage of the war, what felt it necessary on the part 
of the Britishers was to urgently repair the Palel-Tamu road to 
be used conveniently by those retreating British Army and 
vehicles from Burma. The road to Palel from Imphal, towards 
the south eastern side of Manipur was covered with dust almost 
to one's ankle deep. Upto some distance farther from Palel, 
Peoples of Manipur also joined in the repairing and cutting of 
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the road as workers; but the sight of those sorrowful and piti¬ 
able condition of the refugees from Burma, made them 
disheartend and in addition to that; the spread of cholera at 
the places made them flee the places of their work. So the 
work of the road construction came to a stop for a time, how¬ 
ever it was again continued by thousands of workers from 
Indian Tea Association. So the making of the road upto Tamu, 
a place bordering Burma & Manipur was completed succssfully. 

Just in time, the large scale contribution of the workers of 
the Indian Tea Association towards making and cutting new 
roads to be used by several vehicles and multitude of British 
army was so immense that within a short period, major portions 
of some of the important works were completed. In the said 
works of the large scale construction and road making through¬ 
out the plains of Manipur, many workers and contractors of 
this region could also earn handsome money just a few months 
after the first bombing in Manipur. Places of work for earning 
big wages were available anywhere. It seemed as if the old 
saying "Gold bars will be lying scattered on the road" (as 
recorded' in our sacred Puran) had become true. Even though 
the price of rice and other food crops were escalating higher 
and higher in days of the war, most people could afford to 
procure and buy them easily for they had the easy means of 
earning everywhere when the Britishers started their war 
preparation in Manipur. Among those local contractors who 
ventured to work in various constructions like bridging rivers, 
making pucca roads, houses and drains and in supply works 
etc. the names of (i) Shri Kshetri Bidhu Singly (Khurai) (ii) Shri 
Thokchom Ibohal Singh (Nongmeibung) (iii) Shri Prano Singh 
(Singjamei) (iv) Shri Chajing Kala (Lilong) and (v) Shri Th. Ibobi 
Singh (Kakching) etc. are worth mentioning. They were the 
renowned contractors of those war days and whose names 
were on the lips of most people of the then Manipur, and if 
my pen has left some other reputed names unmentioned in 
this book I solely inpute it to my lack of knowledge. 
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Manipur "The Little Paradise on Earth" 
and its origin 


The beautiful english phrase that goes to depict Manipur, 
the land of natural beauties was first originated in a casual 
incidence when a group of royal engineers met an English 

ft 

lady quite by chance near Imphal when the impact of the 
Second world war was reaching Manipur. The related actual 
event was in 1942, it is learnt. After the first Japanese air-raid 
in Imphal, a British lady who had been already working as a 
matron in the army and who was for a time holidaying at the 
residence of a european relative in Imphal, had to go out soon 
from Manipur for her safety. She came in a truck anyhow along 
with some fellow passengers upto Dimapur. What happened 
by then; On the way, before reaching Dimapur, there also 
came a group of royal engineers in a truck from the opposite 
direction. They were all english and strangers on the route 
and were one of the various army personnel coming in a long 
line of trucks and other vehicles from Dimapur towards 
Manipur. The parties from both the alternate directions were 
to halt for a time at a certain crossing point, so as to enable the 
vehicles to move away past one another. In such a juncture 
on the route, and with a surprise by chance, the royal British 
engineers, as they looked out, caught the sight of an english 
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lady sitting in the truck coming from the opposite direction. 
Suddenly they asked, "Where have you come from?" quite 
inquisitively and gladly. 

"From Imphal." Soon came the answer from her. 

At this the young engineers pondered for a second and asked 
with a curiosity where could be the place of that name Imphal. 
They further said, they had never heard of the place even- 
though they were already on the journey for ten days from 
Bangalore. At this, the lady gave her quick reply, saying:- 

"Well, you are not far away now." 

The young royal engineers heartily thanked the lady for her 
telling them the words of relief. Then the joyous group asked 
her again what the place was like and what they could find 
when they reached there. In a moment, with a flash in her 
eyes, came the pleasing answer from that lady that they would 
find "A little paradise on Earth." So came to be known Manipur 
with the beautiful epithet "A little paradise on Earth." even 
afterwards upto this day. 

True, the places and landscape of Manipur with the 
peaceful atmosphere around and the lives that prevailed in 
the pre-war days were so peacefully plentiful and undisturbed 
to all and outsiders alike. Hence, the lady's remark with her 
romantic admiration of the place, as "A little paradise on earth" 
was so flawless and worthy of the region and life of the then 
Manipur. 
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One year's lull after the first bombing 
and preparation 


Ever since the first and the second bombings in Imphal 
on the 10th and 16th of May 1942, there had been no Japanese 
attack from the air or on the ground for about one year upto 
April 1943- It may be recalled that during the period of a long 
stretch of one year, almost every household in Manipur, even 
most of the town dwellers who took refuge in distant villages, 
could live peacefully by working in different fields of activities. 
On the other hand, it was a time for this place called Manipur 
to see and enjoy the view of several activities of all the allied 
forces in their building up strong defensive positions 
everywhere to fulfil all their requisites of a fierce war to be 
fought here within a short time. Every day and night, thousands 
of different vehicles, quite a strange to this place were 
ceaselessly coming in, carrying soldiers, guns, technicians, 
other equipments and foods etc. Thus, the grand preparaion 
of the war was soon taken up in Imphal and at other places of 
Manipur as they thought it necessary under certain strategic 
points of view. For transport facility, new roads were cut 
through villages and open fields and they were made 
serviceable for army vehicles. Bridges were spanned on rivers 
to connect roads and places. Constructions of air fields too 
were taken up soon one after another; and among them, the 
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then Imphal airfield, better known as the Koirengei air field 
was the first among those so far made and used by the Anglo- 
American forces during the war. After which, came the Tulihal 
and the Kangla Airfields, the Wangjing and Sapam and the 
Pallel. All the airfields six in number were first made by 
surfacing large areas of open fields with bulldozers. Along with 
such developments, big sized anti aircraft guns (cannons) were 
also installed with bunkers of sand bags around them almost 
in the vicinity of all airfields and at roadsides. 

In these grand task of all sorts of constructions requiring 
services for both technical and manuals etc. it may be 
mentioned that majority of the workers was from Manipur 
and the rest from outside; and as such, many ordinary workers 
also could earn a handsome amount as wages per day, so a 
famine which would otherwise have been occured, was itself 
checked and prevented. 

Many a literate people from Manipur had worked as over¬ 
seers, surveyors, SDOs, contractors and suppliers etc by 
extending their best help on a war footing towards fulfilling 
all those objectives as envisaged in the plans of the Britishers. 
On the other side, the Japanese, had they continued further 
attacks in Imphal just after their first air-raid in 1942 without 
creating such a lull of one year's time, Imphal would have been 
in their hands easily, but contrary to that, while they were 
making army bases in Burma and Singapore with a plan for a 
large-scale attack of Imphal, an ample time was so given to the 
allied forces of the Anglo-Americans, Indians, Africans and 
Canadians etc to complete in advance all those defensive 
positions as well as strong bases in Imphal. 

Now, an interesting account on the first making of Tulihal 
Air-strip, better known as Changaangei aerodrome, as was re¬ 
corded in Imphal the celebrated war story of that period 
compiled by Anthony Brett James and Geoffrey Evans, reveals 
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the fact that at the time of its first surfacing the field for an air¬ 
strip, an American officer in charge of aerodrome construction 
was said to have been asked by one British engineer about 
the length of the fields to be surfaced with bulldozer. At this 
the American officer replied in brief "4000 (four thousand) 
only." As he didn’t distinctly tell the British engineer whether 
it was in terms of feet or yards, the British engineer took it for 
yards and went on surfacing the fields upto a distance of four 
thousand yards in length. In truth, the American meant it in 
feet but the Britisher took it for yard, as yard was used in 
England in measuring length and distance. Though it looks a 
little humerous at first, it became so useful of course, and of a 
far reaching importance afterwards; the story goes. In the thick 
of the war, it was a pleasant sight to see the landing of two 
planes with heavy loads from different sides or taking off to 
different directions simultaneously right from the centre of 
the air-strip; and specially in a moon lit night it was a 
picturesque sight to see the planes landing and taking off at 
the same time; records the book. 

The glimpses of those days that I, as a young boy had seen 
and experienced were so many to describe, Not so far away 
from the newly made Air-strip at Kangla, places for parking 
aeroplanes were carefully arranged in a line just near the 
borders of nearby villages, and these parking sites were 
connected with broad ways (road) specially surfaced and 
linked with the Air-strip so that the planes, after their landing 
could be parked at those sites where their engines were 
checked and refuelled. The reason why I am giving these 
details was that, luckily in my boyhood I lived nearby such an 
Air-strip during the war. To continue again, those parking sites 
of planes (one for each plane) spacing about 50ft x 30ft were 
surrounded with high bunkers on three sides leaving the front 
side open for planes to drive in and out. 
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To us, (we children) those days were the times of happi¬ 
ness and found a lot of pastime wherever we looked at. At 
any time, whenever we looked out, everything was found 
surprisingly interesting and enjoyable to us. Hardly we 
remembered our personal sorrows in the midst of all that 
grandeur of the war. At places, big anti aircraft guns were placed 
pointing their heads or nozzles upwards. A scientific machine 
called Radar was also installed nearby the Airstrip. Over and 
above this, the sight of thousands of different army men, not 
only from India but also from other countries, had attracted 
our attentions with delights. 

Furthermore, everyday, throughout day and night, the 
deep humming of the engines of those transport vehicles 
which were coming in a never ending line to Manipur could 
be heard from the distant Imphal-Dimapur Road. Task for im¬ 
provement of the roads which would become awfully muddy 
or slippy in the rainy season was soon taken up by dumping 
stone boulders or shingles on them and even some important 
ones were also tarred upon. Incidents of sinking the wheels 
of trucks or Jeeps in certain pools of mud or in ditches, occured 
very often at places. In such a time, when the driver found it 
helpless to move his vehicle, surely he would call and request 
the Manipuri bystanders for help. Readily, when the required 
help was extended, the pleasing driver drove up his vehicle 
and went away saying o.k. to all. The very popular word o.k. 
was first heard from English and American army during the 
war. 

To link up again with the foretold parts of this chapter, it 
is to be said that most of the various arms and ammunitions, 
guns and other implements such as food items, clothings and 
medicals etc. which were brought to Imphal were at first 
stocked in Imphal itself and then a large quantity of which 
was again shifted to Moreh and Tamu to be kept ready as their 
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preparation in advance for their defensive posts. That was the 
lime which was termed as a period of Zig-Saw Puzzle on both 
sides. The Japanese too, on one side was making grand plans 
as to which of the directions, their army would advance first 
and under whose leadership etc. Similarly on the side of the 
Allied forces too, every arrangement was kept ready to defend 
and counteract any massive attack from the Japanese as and 
when the moment comes. 
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Army in the vacant private houses in Imphal 


A few months ahead of the time I had already mentioned 
in this book, several Indian Army platoons had already been 
stationed in the vacant houses in Imphal. Such occupation of 
the vacant civilian houses by platoons of Indian army was 
arranged mainly at places situated along the sides of highways 
in Imphal or at other places; but majority of the army camps 
was made with tents specially put up and arranged with 
amenities needed for the time. 

Also in our homestead at Khurai Thoudam Leikai, Ayang 
Palli Road, Imphal, there were some Gorkha armies of the 
Kali Bahadur regiments occupying the vacated outhouses in 
our compound except the main dwelling house where my 
father along with me was staying for a time. One evening, 
when my father and I were sitting in the verandah, I was sim¬ 
ply looking out towards the backyard of our house. In the 
very moment, I could see with surprise the coming of two 
white men, very tall and with rain coats over them. Breaking a 
small part of the bamboo fencing at the backyard, the two 
white men were approaching us. On seeing them, I was 
overwhelmed with fear, and the moment I informed my father 
of their presence, they stepped up the verandah and stood 
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looking around. They seemed to utter something in their 
mouths, then they asked my father about something. On being 
heard from my father, the two fellows moved away again 
through the next compound of our neighbour. On their dis¬ 
appearance, I asked my father who they were. "They are Gora, 
the whites, said my father. They all speak English and they 
were just looking our places." That was the first day that I had 
ever seen the kind of people known as Gora in those days. 
Not so long after that, men of their group were to become 
familiar with me in my after days during the war. 

One afternoon again, there came a line of soldiers on horse¬ 
back with all their belongings on the Ayang Palli road. They 
were all Gurkhali soldiers and their temporary destinations 
were to be in our locality. They entered in the vacant 
homesteads one after another and thus made a camp of the 
platoons there. In our compound too, some of them entered 
and lived in the two Sangois (out houses) and also at the vacant 
house of our Tajou, the fostered brother of whom I had already 
accounted in former parts of this book. The said places along 
with the adjoining ones of all neighbours too were fully 
occupied by those army men who came with their horses 
bringing all their requisites. As they were people like us in 
appearance, I didn't feel so much fear of them. Most of them 
talked with my father on several tilings. They looked pleased 
and very friendly with us. They used to ask our wants, 
particularly for kitchen menu like dais, ghees, salts and oils 
etc. everyday. They liked to share with us all that they had in 
their stock. They were angry if we refused to take anything 
what they liked to give us. 

So, after spending a few days with those army men at our 
home at Khurai Lamlong, we came to know that they were a 
part of the Nepali regiment under the command of Kali 
Bahadur the famous leader of the brave Gurkhas of the 2nd 
world war time. Among those Gurkha soldiers, one was very 
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familiar with me. His name was Mohon Singh, a very amiable 
person who used to converse with me and asked me certain 
things in simple structures of english sentences like what is 
this and that etc. I love and still remember him. He wrote in 
the book (English-Nepali-English dictionary) he had given me, 
Mohon Singh Clerk 10368 Coy. H. Q. 33 G.R. I still preserve 
the book as my fond memory of him. Oh, how I liked the 
mouth organ he had given me too. I first learnt to play on 
some musical sounds by blowing it. But alas! months after, it 
was accidentally lost by slipping down from my pocket when 
I was looking into a deep water of a pond. Then, after the war, 
the very shocking news that pierced my heart was the 
misfortune that had been suffered by the whole regiment of 
Kali Bahadur at the battlefield of Shangshak where they had 
all been killed without a single survivor, it was learnt. 

Thus, some months after we spent our days in the com¬ 
pany with those Gurkliali army at Khurai Thoudam Leikai, my 
father and I, as pressed by the prevailing conditions of the 
period, left for Kanglasifai Village where my aunty was looking 
after my three sisters (two elders, one younger). All places in 
Imphal were, in those days occupied by different troops of 
Indian Army. At times, my father goes to our Imphal-house as 
if he was very anxions to leave it behind; and whenever he 
goes there, I too followed him. One day, at the backside of 
our house where a barn for paddy was stalled; my father was 
digging the ground for something to be taken up. Some 
soldiers also stood around watching him doing it. Surely they 
would have thought that it would be gold or something like 
anything which were left hidden by my father. But very funny, 
they were laughing, for the things taken up, were nothing but 
big sized and heavy cooking pots of brass. Finding out that it 
was not gold as they had believed, the soldiers langhed and 
langhed heartily on that day. 
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Those were the days when most of the people in Imphal 
and villages seemed to forget about the war and the possible 
further attack of the Japanese from the air. In the home front 
too, a grand preparation of the war was being built up by the 
Anglo-American forces. All roadways in Imphal had a hectic 
sensation everywhere for they were occupied and plied upon 
by unending lines of military vehicles coming from all 
directions. In the midst of those, the scene of a few bullock 
carts completely laden with anything on them and driven by 
those motionless and innocent looking elderly menfolk of 
Manipur was another. Solitary and deserted were the market 
places in Imphal, but at certain places on the roadsides, we 
could see a few elderly Manipuri women selling something 
spreading on their LUKMAIS (A round mat (3 feet in diametre) 
of bamboo and fastened in a circle around). The things they 
were selling were; betel nuts with leaves and lime, Cigarrettes, 
Bidis and matches and also some eatables etc. As there was a 
growing familiarity among some of the army men and civilians, 

very often we could hear them calling the army personnel to 

» 

come and have a pack of paan (betel nut) from their stalls. 
Some of the popular sentences they used often "Saathi Pan 
Khaoro lao" was also a common expression used by them. 
The expression is a mixture of Hindi and Manipuri; it means 
"Come here friend and have a pack of betel nut." The soldiers 
also understood it and they also happily bought Pans and 
Cigarrettes from them and used to enjoy their times by asking 
and knowing several tilings from the Paan sellers. Whenever 
the women vendors could not-reply to their further askings, 
they used to say the words "Khangdre-Leitre" means: that is 
not known, and that's not here. At this, the sepoys, knowingly 
or unknowingly imitated the words saying Manipuri baat-to 
khandre, Hindustani baat-to letre." Once, my aunt saw a tall 
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soldier coming to her house. Seeing the soldier, site said to 
herself in Manipuri," Oh, Thabanjao mallida." This means the 
tall soldier looked like a man called Thabanjao who died years 
back. From that day onward, whereever and whenever the 
soldier met my aunt, he folded his hands politely and used to 
say, "Thabanjao" as if he was saying a word of greeting to my 
aunt, like good morning or good afternoon. Such tit-bits-of 
funny but very important things could have been many 
between persons of different languages of the time. Similar 
occurences as these must have been happened at other places 
and elsewhere too. Again, once an indian military officer bade 
his helper a Manipuri to throw off an old alluminium pot fully 
blackened with long use in cooking. As he told him 'FENK 
DO' in Hindi, the helper went to the river side and rubbed the 
pot with sands and made it brightened again. He returned 
and gave it back to the officer. The reason why he did so was 
that the sound of the Hindi word FENK DO is similar to a 
Manipuri word (Fenkdok-u) that means "clean it". 
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It was now three months since the year of 1943 had ush¬ 
ered in, a period of eleven months after the first bombing in 
Manipur. Almost all places in Iinplial and the outlying regions 
of Manipur were then fully occupied by British armies with 
their hectic preparations everywhere. All roads became busy 
and congested with a number of military vehicles plying upon 
them throughout days and nights. For a period of one year 
since may 1942 it may be said that there was a time of lull 
during which, civil and military life could go on sailing peace¬ 
fully without any such thought of a sudden bombardment 
from the air. Everybody seemed to have felt a slight negligence 
of the war by giving themselves to religious festivals and to 
their different ways of earnings and doing anything. It was 
during such a period that a group of fighter planes of the Japa¬ 
nese was going to attack Imphal for the 3rd time. 

The day of full-moon (Sajibu Poomima) was on the 20th 
of April 1943 according to local Calendar. In those days, we 
four children, as I have been narrating the accounts of my 
childhood; were passing our days with our father by making a 
makeshift dwelling in the homestead of our aunty at Kanglasifai 
village. Among those plights we suffered from, the attack of 
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malaria was also another from which too we had been suffering 
for longer days. Our father gave us a bitter quinine fluid 
regularly, saying we should try to survive anyhow and thus 
encouraged us to face the severe oddities of our existence. 
We were thus convalescing day by day by the help of that 
quinine fluid which our father got from army doctors. Thus 
we got secured from that malaria that swept the plains of 
Manipur killing a lot in those difficult days. 

So, when we became fully recovered from malaria, one 
day, in the early morning of 20lh April 1943 (the full moon 
day of Shajibu) I was sitting on a mat outside with my father. 
The morning was chilly and the air was damped with clouds. 
The climate made everybody inactive and boring. Before me, 
my father took out some of his thicker books, and opening 
the pages of them, he kept inserting some amounts of ten 
rupee and five rupee notes differently; and in the blank pages 
next to the cover of the books he also wrote down the amount 
of rupees he had inserted among pages of those books. These 
all, he did in my presence and made it seen and understood 
well by myself as if something was going to be happened to 
himself. 

On finishing the keeping of the amount of notes inside 
those books, my father said, "Today, I am being invited to join 
a feast at Chingangbam Mandap, Khurai. 1 can't decide whether 
I should go there or not. This is specially arranged by a group 
of our friends belonging to a Cultural Natya Society. We are 
going to meet there after these many months." At this, my 
eldest sister with a faltering voice seemed to express her simple 
desire of my father's joining the feast if his health permitted. 
My father too felt inactive with a sign of losing interest in any 
concern on that day. But he said at last, "All right, 1 shall go, if 
not, they will be offended for we have not been seen and met 
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one another for a long time. So, I shall be eating out today at 
the feast and will leave a little late before noon." 

So, with such a thinking in his mind, my father had to join 
the feast in Imphal (Khurai Chingangbam Mandap) and as if 
he was not to return back again, he made me carefuflly see 
and recount the total amount of rupees he had kept inside 
those pages of the books before him. 

As it was a very cold and cloudy morning, he spared some 
portions of the blackish green shawl that covered his body to 
cover and protect me also from the chilly weather. I remember 
his telling me not to forget reading and writing daily; and also 
expressed his desire of getting a government contract as his 
friends did and earned a lot in those days of the war; but to 
him it was a veiy difficult thing to go about for contract works 
by leaving us behind. Contrary to this topic, I eagerly asked 
my father as to when we should be going back to our house 
in Imphal. Father replied, "Soon we should be going back if 
only the army-men in our house left the place for their next 
camp. He also said that some men in our locality had also come 
back to their homes, and there would be a time for us too to 
re settle in our own homestead. 

In this way, at about 10.00 a.m. my father took his bath, 
clothed properly with Chandan marks on his face, a peculiar 
make-up for such a social festival he was going to. Miraculously 
the cold morning clouds disappeared from the sky, the sun 
also was becoming very hot. My eldest sister was dusting off 
the BRUMPI'ON Bicycle and kept it ready to be carried by my 
father. 1 had seen my father wearing a white Dhoti and a Kurta 
(Dhakayat) of China silk and a fine white chaddar (folded 
breadthwise) and hung it from his shoulder. Equipped in that 
attire, he went out of the house pushing his Bicycle on his 
side, As he was going out, he told us not to go out of the place 
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while lie would be away to Imphal for some hours and also 
informed our aunty of his going to Imphal for participation in 
the feast. In such a moment as this, that loving father of ours 
had gone hesitatingly to join the feast on that fateful day which, 
as a matter of fact was also the last of all days in my childhood 
that I could enjoy sitting myself close to my father and have 
talks with him, only to be remembered for the rest of my life. 
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It was the full-moon day of Shajibu month of the 
Manipuris, the 20th of April 1943- Almost all inhabitants of 
Imphal area had, due to the compelling circumstances of the 
war, taken shelter in different and distant villages in Manipur. 
But particularly, in a place of Khurai area in Imphal Hast, a few 
close friends who got parted and settled at scattered places 
had so arranged a feast by communicating themselves to 
attend it at Khurai Cliingangbam Mandap a religious place. The 
feast was especially meant for a get-together of their old 
friendships as well as to revive a Cultural Natya Society which 
they had already formed before the war in Manipur. True, it 
was during the period of the war, but they, like other human 
beings, were all eager to meet and see one another. In that 
arranged feast on the 20th of April 1943, many had partici¬ 
pated, it was learnt. The feast was said to have been attended 
by about 200 persons including those family members living 
nearby the mandap and who, till the time were staying still at 
their homes, the head and inmates of the Brahmin's family 
(owner of the mandap) boys and girls and those invited 
persons from distant places etc. But it so happened that the 
day was a fatal day to be coincided with that grand feast of 
those innocent people who gathered there. 
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So, it was noon when we could hear the deep, rumbling 
sounds of unseen planes flying so high in the distant stray 
clouds above the southern sky of Manipur. By this time, it 
could be presumed that the particular innocent civilians who 
had already gathered for the arranged feast at Khurai 
Chingangbam Mandap, a religious place, might have possibly 
started enjoying the grand feast without any such an inkling 
of what might become on their lot by getting themselves 
entrapped in a fatal bombing accident within a few minutes to 
come in their lives. Now, as the planes were approaching 
Implial, the distant heavy sounds were becoming louder and 
nearer, and grew all the more heavy and fearful than what it 
had been a few minutes before. Soon, the deafening, 
thunderous shots of the big anti air craft guns from different 
positions began firing up from the grounds; and along with 
that, we could also hear the roaring of the planes swooping 
down for their bombing targets on different spots. For some 
minutes, the deafening sounds of the guns firing up, and the 
explosion of the bombs anywhere along with the noise of the 
fighter planes in action, rented the sky. We could not make 
out which of the deafening sounds were from bombs exploded 
on the grounds or from cannon balls exploded in the air from 
the anti air craft guns. People in fear and frantic rushed into 
pits, ditches and ponds, wherever they could find at the 
moment. The impact of the Japanese bombing from their 
planes on that day was so fearful and powerful that it would 
remain ever remembered by anybody who had personally 
involved or engulfed in it. The moments made all think as if 
they were all dead and killed by the bombing. That was really 
a fearful occurrence that created a trauma and a nightmare in 
the daylight for quarter of an hour in the atmosphere. 

As for myself, it was while I was just playing and roaming 
along the western bank of the Iril River at Kanglasifai when 
the sudden bombardment came to happen quite surprisingly. 
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Hearing the gun shots and the explosion of bombs 
accompanied with the roaring of the fighter planes above, I 
was overwhelmed with fear and rushed down hurriedly to 
the river-bed and hid myself in a sunken part on the side of 
..the bank just near a bamboo grove. I felt breathless and was 
panting throughout the moments of the bombing that 
continued for a while and I began to think of my father who 
had been away to Imphal on that day. 

As the planes have gone back, the bombing also ceased 
and no more shots from the anti-aircraft guns could be heard. 
The atmosphere was calm again. We couldn't say if any of the 
invading planes on that day was or were shot down some 
where in Manipur. The Japanese bombing on that day was 
said to have directly targeted and dropped bombs along the 
regions from Kongba Bazar to Chingarel on the Ukhrul road 
where many of the armies of the allied forces were already 
encamped. Along the lines of the bombing, many private 
houses were burnt and damaged, buildings destroyed and 
pedestrians, carters and a lot of civilians (men and women) 
were killed or mutilated. Of all the bombings, in Manipur so 
far carried out by the Japanese during the great 2nd World 
War, the bombing on the 20th of April 1943 was the most 
terrific and the one in which a great majority of innocent civil¬ 
ians was said to have been wounded or killed and victimised 
and on one side, the bombing caused no killings and damages 
to British Camps and their armies so far, it was learnt. 

After a while, no sooner had the bombing ceased than I 
ran hurriedly back to the house of my aunty where we had 
been staying since the outbreak of the war in Manipur. There, 
I could see my sisters also waiting for the return of my father 
with anxieties on their faces. Everybody at my aunt's home 
appeared to be restless with the agony of what might befallen 
to my father. In that moment, there was no means for any 
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information from the Implial side where the bombing had 
just rocked and obviousely destroyed everything there. We 
could also see the columm of distant smoke tliat raised up in 
the south western sky. All the while, I was restless to think of 
my father who had gone to Implial in that morning. Everybody 
at the house could not escape the fearful anxiety for the 
unknown whereabouts of my father. In that melee of grief 
and anxiety my aunt was heard to utter the words, "Oh God ! 

what could be the fate of my brother. Let him return safe 

and sound, I pray !! What are all these ! Rush to Imphal, 
anybody of you." She told her sons and suggested it better for 
them to immediately rush to Imphal and trail the whereabouts 
of my father. When all the inmates and neighbours were thus 
flustered and nervous of the unexpected turn of the sad event; 
we, four children being unable to control the upsurge of 
emotions liegan to sob one after another. Somebody consoled 
us not to weep saying our father would surely return. Some 
villagers who had been to Imphal in their daily errands, were 
then coming back, and from them we could hear the news 
that none of the participants of the feast at Khurai. 
Chingangbam Mandap could survive the bombing. 

Then the saddest news made us unconscious and felt that 
the world around us was suddenly lost from us. The day was 
such a day of so much sorrow and sadness that my words 
failed me to express the agony of it in full. It will only be known 
to any boy or girl if he or she happens to experience such a 
stroke of misfortune of parting their parents as it happened 
so immediately in my life. 1 didn't cry calling my father aloud 
but I couldn't bear the pangs in me, it was too hard a blow to 
suffer. I bowed and put my head down to the shawl that my 
father had used in the morning of that day, and on it 1 tried to 
bloat my tears but 1 couldn't check the flow ot it. 

Being unable to believe myself, I came after a while, to 
the edge of the pond which was at the backyard of my aunt's 
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compound, and at that spot I remained gazing towards the 
western direction with such a firm belief of my father's return 
from the place. 

Every second, I scanned the images of those persons 
appearing out in the distance from the bend of the small hillock 
called Laiching. At this time, some of our sympathisers had 
rushed to Imphal for an accurate information of our father. 
Every moment the vision of persons who were returning 
towards the village on their bicycle made me to utter these 
words in my mind "Oh, would that be my father !" Now it 
became evening, the colour of the atmosphere was fading. 
There was no more sight of any person coming back past the 
bend of the small hillock; and my father had never returned. 1 
stood up and looked at the distant sky that seemed to be above 
the Imphal plain. I couldn't check the tears that rolled down 
from my eyes. I started sobbing bitterly in that stilly hours 
and nothing else could console me. Now' most of those people 
who had rushed to Imphal were returning home, and from 
some of them, we could gather the news that from the bomb¬ 
ing site, the wounded victims of the accident were learnt to 
have been carried away somewhere in military vehicles, and 
the civilian relatives were not permitted to accompany the 
wounded ones. At this, the few sympathisers standing around 
us were of the opinion that our father too would certainly 
have been included among those who were transported 
elsewhere, possibly to a military hospital. In my heart, I prayed 
that God might save my father. Soon after this, the two sons 
of my aunt were also returning from the bombing site in 
Imphal with the clear news of the bombing that had fatally 
dropped just on the top of the inandap killing most of the 
people participating the feast under that Mandap. It was also 
clear that not a single civilian relative of the wounded victims 
was allowed to enter the spot while the victims were to be 
carried off in military ambulance. 
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Almost all the people gathered at the house of our aunt 
shared our grief and they too felt moved and cried as we were 
doing helplessly. It was an ordeal of a fateful day, and the 
saddest one of all days in my childhood. We felt it as if it was a 
sorrowful dream and we couldn't bear the sudden and 
unexpected blow of fate on the lot of my father and us. We 
remained crying and crying as we were consoled by some of 
those elderly people in the house. Night came and 
unknowingly the goddess of sleep seemed to embrace us. We 
fell asleep and forgot the event for a time till we awoke again 
in the morning of the following day. 

In the early morning, the Tajou (the big brotherlike 
person of ours) who had been staying for some days looking 
after our homestead in Imphal, arrived at our place with a 
bundle of the clothes that our father had worn on the previous 
day when he went to participate the feast in Imphal. At the 
sight of those clothes, 'shirt and dhoti etc' fully smeared with 
blood all over them, we burst in tears and cried again 
unconsolably. 

Our Tajou gave us the news that our father got seriously 
wounded in the bombing and he was subsequently 
transported with the wounded ones to the military hospital at 
Sanjenthong where my father too was lying under medical 
care and nursing. But it was unfortunate, in the early morning 
of the next day, when Tajou with some men went to the 
hospital, they could not see my father in the hospital bed rather 
they could only find out that my father had indeed breathed 
his last in that previous night. 

Our Tajou detailed the sufferings, and the plight of our 
father when he first found him rolling on the ground. On seeing 
Tajou, our father was said to have told him about us in brief 
"those children!". All these were narrated with tears in his eyes. 
He further said that before the bombing, when our father was 
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coming on his bicycle past our gate in Imphal, he called out to 
Tajou from the road asking if they had had their day's meal, 
also informing that he too was going to join a feast at 
Chingangbam Mandap. It was from this previous knowledge 
that after tine bombing was ceased, our Tajou hurried to the 
Chingangbam Mandap where by the side of a ditch and close 
to the Mandap destroyed by the Bomb, he could see my father 
rolling and sighing in a pool of blood. He also said that our 
father could still speak to see him but soon all the wounded 
ones were being lifted up in military ambulance and then were 
carried away to somewhere. At the moment when our Tajou 
was about to accompany my father while he was being lifted 
up, he (Tajou) was not permitted, we were told. The only 
words that my father reminded him were "Go, those my 
Children", he said. 

In the early morning of the next day, my eldest sister took 
the blood stained clothes of my father to the river and washed 
them. While she was washing the clothes in the running stream 
of water with tears in her eyes, I, by this time, remained sitting 
near the edge of the stream and saw the flowing down of the 
bloods from the clothes of my father. To me it was unbearable 
to see the blood washed out from the clothes and its flowing 
down the stream mixing with the bluish water of the Iril river. 
I couldn't check my tears and wept bitterly sitting on the bank 
of the river. 

So we parted our father when the Great 2nd World War 
was in progress taking its terrific turn of ravaging the north 
eastern regions of India. War had thus made me an orphan. So 
passed my days after days. Friends and acquaintances of my 
father from near and distant places came to sympathise us and 
expressed their sorrows, wept and shared our grief. They 
consoled us saying "These are the things ordained by God." 

In due course, the Shradha Ceremony of my father was 
over. To meet the expenses of the ceremony I also took out 
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the amount of rupee notes of different denominations which 
my father had kept inserted among pages of his books. Some 
days after the ceremony, a few elderly people of the 
neighbourhood held a small meeting at the home of our aunty, 
to discuss matter as to who would be responsible for looking 
after us (we four children). Our uncle, a near relative from 
Napet Village came to our rescue. The people who attended 
the meeting had cordially asked us as to who would be our 
choice to live with us. The two important persons to be 
considered for looking after us were our Tajou, the big 
brotherly brother and the uncle from Napet village. Pointing 
to these persons, the elderly people intently asked us if we 
should like to live either with our uncle or with our Tajou, At 
this, we gave our choice to live with Tajou, the big brother to 
us. It was he who had been mixing with us since our birth and 
whom our father had also treated as his own son in his life 
time. On hearing the words from us, the people were satisfied 
and entrusted our Tajou with all the cares and responsibilities 
for looking after us. In our thinking too, it was our firm belief 
that Tajou would never like to abandon us, for, that father of 
ours was also his father, and in short he had none to call his 
guardian other than our father who was no more at the time. 

In this way, we started a new desolate life with our Tajou, 
sheltering in the former northern Sangoi (out house) of our 
aunty, where we had already made our dwelling with our fa¬ 
ther since the very outbreak of the war in Imphal. The Tajou, 
we were living with, was by then a married man with a baby 
son. So they were three whom we had to live with for some 
months. 

Now, it was rainy season of June and July (1943) and so, 
our Tajou went off to a distant village known as Sanjenbam 
for ploughing some paddy fields there. Although he could 
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not return to our place everyday, he used to visit us at intervals 
of two or three days regularly. But about a month's after, our 
sister-in-law (wife of Tajou) also went away to the village where 
our Tajou was carrying on his farming works. Then, even after 
completion of the farming, they had hardly returned to live 
with us again. We thought, there might have been 
disadvantages on their part, but if any undesirable thinkings 
were in their minds we couldn't say for they had totally ceased 
to come to us again. 

Eventhough, we suffered the remorse of a solitary life 
just after the death of our father only a few months back, we 
could still find a shelter of love and protection under the af¬ 
fectionate care and guidance of our loving aunt. It was with 
her that our lives had to start afresh in a new existence, and 

she was the only woman who stood by us in all weal and woes 
* 

of the time that followed. 

Time brought us new changes now, and it was about five 
or six months after we parted our father, the eldest sister of 
mine who had already reached her early teens was made to 
elope with a young man in the village, under the plan of some 
well-wishers of us. Apparently the decision was so made by 
them to find a good and selfless young man who could live 
with us and sacrifice his ownself in looking after us. Some days 
after the elopement, my eldest sister and the man who eloped 
her were given a social recognition, primarily by my aunt's 
family as well as by the neighbouring people as per norms 
followed in Manipuri (Meitei) society. 

Since then, they (my sister and her husband) were for¬ 
mally called upon and obliged to live with us and take the 
responsibility of looking after us as heads of the family. From 
that day onwards, they began to live with us in the out house 
of our aunt who was to supervise everything even after the 
brother-in-law took the charge of the head of the family. In 
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this way, when I grew up, I came to understand and realise 
the value of the sacrifice and the acts of selflessness that the 
brother-in-law of mine had rendered for us; and I find myself 
indebted to him for ever. 

But, on my lot, I was ordained to suffer and live the life of 
an orphan. Prior to the days just mentioned above, and about 
three months after the death of my father, I had fallen ill very 
seriously. Throughout the days of my illness, my aunt was by 
my side for all the times. She got me medically treated by a 
local physician with extreme care. It was also learnt after, that 
the physician seeing no means to save me, had given up his 
treatment to the mercy of God. But gradually I was recovering 
from the illness, and about it, a strange dream had occurred 
to me and I still remember it. Perhaps it might be at the time 
when the physician had given up his every wit to save me 
from the uriconsionsness that had covered me. Once during 
that illness, I felt as if I could hear a distant human voice call¬ 
ing me to come back. In that dream, I was going alone towards 
the southern side of Kangla Village. That place in my dream, 
was so quiet and solitary but I could hear a feeble sound of 
calling my name again and again from a far-away place. It 
seemed as though I stopped going, and then turning back, I 
returned towards the village. May be, it was at the stage of this 
dream that signs of my recovery were seen by those persons 
and physicians who cared and nursed me intently. When, I 
came to my senses I saw my aunt sitting by my bed side and 
patting me on my back with tears in her eyes. As they told me 
after, they were all overwhelmed with anxieties if anything 
bad, like death would perhaps be happened to me not so long 
after the sudden death of our father only a few months before. 

So, after that serious and prolonged illness, I started 
coming round day by day. It was so grave a suffering that I 
could hardly walk when I began to recover. My aunty taught 
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me the use of a stick to help me walking short distances. 

In spite of my getting so much care and love from my 
aunty and others, I had still a sense of solitariness in me, and a 
want which seemed never fulfilled in me. On one hand, it can 
be said that the remembrance of my mother had never pained 
me so much perhaps as it had been so long a period since she 
had left us; but the pang of separation from my father remained 
ever burning in my heart. What to say, in the daytime the 
thought of sadness could, to some extent, be subdued by 
mixing and playing with my friends. But, as the night falls, the 
longingness and sadness of the heart was quite unbearable to 
me. I couldn’t sleep till late at night sometimes, and couldn't 
endure the thought of remembrance of my father who would 
never return for this life again. At dusk, when I heard the 
callings and beckonings to my friends by their parents; and at 
that moment, I, quite alone by myself and sitting lonely on 
the edge of the elevated floor of the verandah and looking 

around here and there ....is still felt in me and remains 

unforgotten. 

To the next of the house we have been sheltering, there 
was also one uncle from Imphal with his family. The uncle 
was no other than a man called Thangjam Maharat Singh, the 
well known polo player of Manipur in the prime of his life. 
Often, when he saw my loneliness, he used to take me to 
Imphal and accompanied me to several places of army 
encampments where he had his army friends and 
acquaintances. To me also, it was an enjoyable pastime to see 
them and their activities and such days as these, were to some 
extent a means and a repose in forgetting my own grief and 
loneliness. But not long after, the uncle I have mentioned here 
left the village for a new change of a place and I hadn't seen 
him again. 
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Remains of the bomb-damaged Chingangbam 
Mandap (Khurai) on 20 April, 1943 

(From - War Museum, London) 
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One day, a group of soldiers on horseback was seen com¬ 
ing in a line on the bridle path of the river bank. Among those, 
there was one Rangila Singh, a former acquaintance of my fa¬ 
ther. When I saw him in the group, I remained looking at 
him. When the horseman was at the point of passing our gate 
he smiled at me and enquired in Hindi - Larke ! Kya Pitaji hei 
gharme ? "Boy ! Is your father at home ?" I knew he was asking 
about my father, but I couldn't answer him, only remained 
looking at him, trying to stop the sudden burst of tears from 
my eyes. Rangila Singh rode off past the gate and since then, I 
never saw him again, but till this day, the mind recollects him 
at times. 
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As time went by, seven or eight months had now elapsed 
after the death of my father. A brief account of my prolonged 
and serious illness and the plight to survive a posrdble death 
with the care of my aunt; and the walking exercise that I did 
with the help of a stick in the open yard of my aunt etc were 
already narrated in the above pages of this book. Along with 
that; my aunt used to make a bath for me, with hot water 
mixed and boiled with some herbal leaves in a big pot. From 
doing like that regularly, I was convalescing day by day and 
the muscles toned up. 

Strangely by these days, I could hear the sound of a non¬ 
stop-engine coming from the western stretch of the open fields 
of Kanglasiphai village. The sound could be heard daily from 
early morning till afternoon. Being curious of knowing it, one 
day, I enquired of my aunt what the sound from the western 
fields could be. At this, an instant reply came from my aunt, 
"All paddy fields have been surfaced for landing of balloons 
(planes). Now, there is not a single field left, and it will be a 
great fun to see balloons landing here." How excited I was to 
hear it. How I liked so much to see them landing from the sky, 
and particularly those men driving the planes and what would 
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their faces look like etc . 

In those days, aeroplanes were termed as balloons by 
most men and women in Manipur. Before the construction 
of Kangla Air-strip, the Koirengei Air-strip known as the Imphal 
Air-strip had already been constructed and used for the war. 
That was the first one of all the air-strips (six in number) ever 
made in Manipur during the war. 

Everyday, in the early morning we could see a big two 
engined Bomber plane flying gracefully eastward and return¬ 
ing again in the afternoon. On each day of its regular flight 
towards the east, we used to say, "look, there comes the old 
man of Koirengei." Sometimes, we could see a bomber pulling 
another plane with a long iron chain in the sky. So, day by 
day, the sky of Manipur seemed to have been occupied by all 
types of flying planes with noises and sounds from their en¬ 
gines, and as such there was hardly any silence in the sky. 

In due course, the work of surfacing the fields for a new 
air-strip at Kangla was completed. The sounds of the bull¬ 
dozers also ceased from the site, but again they began to sur¬ 
face new spaces for parking of aircrafts and to connect such 
places with the air-strip, a new broad road was also made 
along the border line of Angom and Kangla villages. By the 
side of the road meant for aircraft, a smaller road for jeeps 
and trucks was also being readied to facilitate transportation 
of men and machines and fuels etc to those sites where aircrafts 
were to be kept. 

The length of the Kangla air-strip from the Chingarel 
point, a small hillock on the north, might approximately be 
2000 (two thousand) metres upto the southern point where 
the air-strip ends by the side of Turelhanbi, the road that 
runs eastward from Chairenthongkhong on the Uklirul road 
to Angom and Kangla villages; and the breadth of the air-strip 
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would have been about 150 (one hundred fifty) metres 
roughly. It was at first made in the type of a fair-weather air¬ 
strip, but soon after, the Air-strip along with its linking roads 
were all surfaced with rolls of bituminous mats. Very near to 
the western border of the Kangla Air-strip, there runs the 
Imphal-Ukhrul road the very important highway of the time 
in Manipur. 

The formation of the air-strip was so made that the cen¬ 
tral portion throughout the runway was looked somewhat 
elevated and the sides are a little slanted to look at. There 
were drainages on both sides of the runway, and a raining if 
not a heavy shower, does not affect the air-strip. Those days 
presented us a great spectacle of a varied kinds of scene, and 
our imagination was distracted everywhere. It was a pleasing 
sight to see the planes flying up and down with their wheels 
for landing and running on the run-way. Equally it was also a 
majestic view to see the planes stop at their tarmac for un¬ 
loading or with different personalities getting down from 
them. Then the planes will retreat gracefully at their parking 
sites which were located on the outskirt and border lines of 
the villages of Kangla and Angom. All parking places of planes 
had three big walls of sandbags protecting the planes from a 
sudden attack from right, left and backside. The walls were of 
ten feet in height and with these walls around, planes were 
kept inside and watched by armed men in all hours. The re¬ 
mains of some of those bunkers or the walls of sandbags could 
still be seen somewhere at places of Kangla and Angom vil¬ 
lages telling the tales of the last second world war. 

The planes while in the parking zones near the backlines 
of the said villages, were often checked and examined by 
aero-mechanics and other technical experts. The planes were 
also fuelled eno. >h from oil tankers to last more than their 
sched-uled flights everyday. In fighter planes, bombs are hung 
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beneath the two wings, on each side, and inside the wings are 
also equipped with big sized bullets for the machine guns fixed 
in the frontal sides of the wings. For these works, several per¬ 
sonnel used to come to those places on zeeps or trucks with 
necessary tools and implements; and on any day of such er¬ 
rands they made it a point to use the smaller road made for 
such vehicles only, and never used the broader one (road) 
meant for the aircrafts only. 

At times when some of the bigger planes could not be 
accommodated in the spaces made for them, the same space 
with walls on three sides was to be used for fighter planes 
only, whereas the bigger ones are parked outside under 
carefull vigil. Prior to the construction of the air-strip at Kangla, 
sevaral troops of British and Indian army had already en¬ 
camped in and around the open spaces of the village. It is 
sweet to recollect the rare and strange sight that attracted our 
attention. As the sun sets, almost all the places of the foothills 
and the distant border lines of the villages were seen lit up 
and beautified in the distant blackened greeneries of the land¬ 
scape. But such a lighting was not done every night as black¬ 
out was the order of the time. 
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One afternoon, in the month of September/October 
1943 there came a line of a veiy swift and red-tipped fighter 
planes known as Spitfires flying in the sky from the southern 
direction of Manipur, presumably from Burma. Seeing the 
strange sight of the planes, I, with my friends rushed out to 
the open and remained gazing at them intently with excite¬ 
ment. The planes that came flying in a line were at last making 
a round for a time apparently to observe the air-strip and the 
places of the surroundings. How soon we liked them to land 
on the newly made air-strip at Kangla and how curious we 
were of seeing them on the ground, particularly those men 
(pilots) who would be inside as drivers. After making rounds 
three or four times above the surrounding areas of the newly 
constructed air-strip, we could see wheels sliding down from 
the planes. We were sure that the planes were landing soon. 
With a thrilling experience we rushed upto the place nearing 
the border of the air-strip and stood, all in a group with our 
palms in front of our foreheads shading our eyes and waiting 
to catch a clear sight of those planes lowering from the north¬ 
ern sky for their first touch down on the strip. It was surpris¬ 
ing to see the size of the planes that they looked to be just a 
foot long when they were flying above but how big they were 
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when we saw them on the ground. Now, all the planes were 
parked for a time in the available spaces of the southern end 
of the air-strip. The actual size of the fighter planes may be 
about twenty feet in length and the two wings of about thir¬ 
teen feet on both sides. The planes were of smoke colour 
with a propeller in the pointed front, and the pilot’s seat was 
just in the middle of the two wings and covered with a mov¬ 
able glass hood. There are neatly painted round marks just 
below the wings and on the sides of the planes. How thrilled 
we were to see the fighter planes stationary on the ground 
just a few yards away from us. 

Some of us wanted to go closer to them, and look at the 
aircrafts well, but we couldn't, as we were afraid of the unex¬ 
pected strange situation. So we remained gazing at them from 
a little distance. Pushing back the window-like hood that cov¬ 
ered the seats of the pilot, there came out the english men 
from inside those planes, and they bore a fearful look to see 
at first. The oxygen mask on their heads, made their heads 
look like the trunks of young elephants; and when they re¬ 
moved it from their heads, it was revealed to us that they were 
the white and tall English people with red hairs. Getting out 
from inside their planes, they were making a mental survey of 
the surrounding places of the air-strip on which they were 
just flying down. As they were looking around, they caught a 
view of us suddenly, and for a moment, they seemingly fixed 
their attention to us. We, being afraid, were about to run back 
and stepped a little backward. One from amongst them called 
out to us saying - “Ye, Chacko - Chacko..!” Soon afteiwards, 
we came to understand that we boys were addressed by 
them as Chacko. Being aware of our fright, the pilots smiled at 
us saying - “Come on- Come on.” Stepping a few steps for¬ 
ward and stepping a little backward again, we were closing at 
them. By this time, the pilots in a group, went on talking 
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heartily on something we couldn’t understand. Then, some¬ 
one from the group told us to sit down in a line and as we 
were doing so, he took out chewing gums from his pocket 
and went on distributing it to each of us. But as we did not 
know at first what a chewing gum was, we remained looking 
at them only holding the chewing gums in our hands. In that 
moment, another one from the group took out the same from 
his pocket and showing it to us he tore the wrapper and threw 
it inside his mouth and chewed. Then we also did likewise 
and tasted the flavour of chewing gum for the first time in 
our childhood. 

The pilots wore black jackets and trousers of soft leather. 
The cap or the oxygen mask they were putting on was also 
black. On the shoulders and breasts of their shirts, a badge of 
a flying bird was beautifully knitted with the insignia R.A.F. 
below it. They looked to be very smart and strong indeed. It 
is to those people that we remained looking at for a shortwhile 
with a mixed feeling of happiness and fears. They knew, we 
were afraid of them, and to dispel the fright from our minds, 
they made their look and demeanour to be very friendly. Then, 
one of those pilots made a query by pointing his finger to 
each of us one by one, and went on asking “Can you speak 
English ? Can you speak English?” I knew what he was asking. 
Ah! How I liked to answer his question! I had to wait my turn 
with a little trembling. 

Now, on such a rare occurrence as seeing the planes and 
the pilots for the first time in our lives, a mention may be 
made regarding the difference of ideas between my friends 
and me. The other boys (friends) I was accompanying with, 
were not school going ones, and they had not yet learnt what 
ABC is. So, on that day, theirs was to enjoy the sights of the 
occurrence only, but mine was the eagerness to communi¬ 
cate anyhow with those pilots on certain things for the day 
with nervous excitement as well as to enjoy the sight and the 
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short company with them, so that an everlasting memory may 
be impressed in the mind. 

Here, the very incident made me to remember what my 
father had told me once when I requested him to let me know 
a short answer to be given to any army man on their asking 
me if I could speak English. At that, my father had told me, 
“You are to say, Sir, I don’t know so much.” Now, these words 
were moving up on my lips as I was waiting for the query 
from that English pilot. But what to do if he went on asking 
me many further questions. I felt excited with pleasure and 
fear; and while I was in the said mood, the pilot moved up to 
me and smilingly pointing his finger, said “O.K. Can you speak 
English?” Immediately, the sentence that was already moving 
on my lips went off from my mouth saying “Sir, 1 don't know 
so much.” Hearing me saying this English sentence, the pilot 
was wonderstruck. He looked straight in my eyes, then called 
out to his friends with surprise and said, “He can speak english.” 

Instantly they all collected around me and with a sur¬ 
prise, went on asking me several things which I could or could 
not make out. To me, it had been a rare moment of an unex¬ 
pected experience of a surprising occurence of pleasure, pride 
and fear, all mixed up with nervous feelings. The day may 
rightly be called the first of all days in my boyhood to have 
acquainted and converse in English with those pilots who came 
from England. Their jolly mood, friendliness and their 
funloving nature had created in me a courage to gather all 
that wits and knowledge I had, and tried to answer them any¬ 
how. Some of them asked my name and where I was from. 
Taking out a piece of paper from his pocket, one another 
pilot asked me to read the words printed on it. To the young 
pilots, it was a great pleasure to find me, an untidy boy who 
could speak certain english words and structures quite be¬ 
yond then belief in such a remote corner of the world and 
thousands of miles away from their homeland across the seas. 
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They repeatedly asked what my father was and how ! 
could follow english. To all their askings, I could help myself 
in answering them any how in my broken english, even the 
untimely death of my father as a victim of Japanese air-raid 
was also made known to them. Many signs and caricatures 
were used and exhibited by those pilots whenever we failed 
to understand each other, and one of the signs I still remem¬ 
ber was, at the moment of their asking me for wine. Had the 
particular pilot used the english word “Wine” directly, I would 
have known it easily in that moment, but in their minds they 
had apparently taken us for Indians, so instead of saying wine, 
the pilot asked me if I knew PHAGLA PHANI (Hindi words in 
english tone), the mad water in Hindi. Again and again, he 
said, “You know phagla phani - you know phagla phani ...? 
For a while, I could not at all make out what the words phagla 
phani meant. Knowing that 1 could not understand his re¬ 
peated asking of phagla phani, the pilot demonstrated before 
me the form of a long bottle with his hands, then inserted his 
right hand finger inside his mouth, just inside the cover of his 
left cheek, he scooped out his finger producing a similar sound 
of removing a bottle cork, and raising with his hand the form 
of a bottle, he showed signs of pouring down the wine in his 
mouth. How exact it was to convince me and in that instant I 
spoke out - “Wine” Hearing me saying it, they were again happy 
all the more and there was a noise of joyous laughter from 
them. Then he further asked, -“You know any Anda?” “You 
know any Anda?” This time also I could not make out what his 
“any Anda” meant. Actually he had coined a phrase mixing a 
hindi word with english and really, I had not known by then 
that egg is called Anda in Hindi. Most of the phrases and words 
used by them were found mixed with Hindi and English. Per¬ 
haps, they thought it easier to be understood by Indian na¬ 
tives, but it was all the more difficult to us the non-Hindi speak¬ 
ing people. 
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When ray small knowledge could not trace out the mean¬ 
ing of the phrase ‘Any Anda' the skilled pilot demonstrated 
again the movement of hens and cocks and their scratching 
the earth with its legs for worms, and even the sound of crow¬ 
ing of a cock was imitated. Immediately I knew it was egg, and 
spoke out the word ‘egg’ to the pilot. How pleased they were 
again to hear me saying it. Then, pointing towards Kangla 
Siphai, the village located very close to the Air-strip just at a 
little distance eastward, I told them that egg would Ire avail¬ 
able. At this they replied, “OK, Coming your place tomorrow.” 
I knew well they would be coming the next day. Soon some 
of the pilots got inside their planes, started the engines, went 
off on the ground road for the parking sites nearby Angorn 
village. Then came, some army men on five or six jeeps there 
and discussing something with them, they drove off to 
Chingarel camps with all the pilots for the day. 

From the next day onwards, many white soldiers and 
technicians in uniforms were seen arriving from other places 
to the new air-strip. And as such many Anglo Americans, Ca¬ 
nadians and others had started pouring in for encampments 
in the surroundings. In this way, my own pleasurable chances 
and opportunities of making friends and acquaintances with 
so many of those white people either from Europe or America 
had begun to occupy a place in my day to day life enabling me 
to forget my own loneliness of being an orphan. How much I 
loved them and how much I was loved. Their memory still 
lingers in my heart and the remembrance of them is only the 
example of my love and regard for them. Almost all of them 
were from far-off places of the world, they were all human be¬ 
ings. Who knows who went back to their parents at home or 
who might have been killed where. Nothing was heard and 
known of them after. This is the culture of war, this is what HE 
does. 
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Now, days passed, the eventful year of 1943 was over 
and 1944 was setting in. Almost all the plains on the river bank 
and places around the air strip including the Chingarel hillock 
were all covered with army camps and store-rooms of several 
things needed for the war. The sights of the huge preparation 
so built up for the war purposes, provided such a grand, dis¬ 
tracting spectacle to all of us. As the course of such a change 
in the surroundings proceeded along with the interesting 
sights everywhere, there came a change of thinking in my own 
mind too by forgetting gradually the sadness and depression 
that I suffered from the death of my father. The only thing 
that remained unforgotten in my imagination was the strong 
eagerness that my father had in his mind on getting me 
educated in his life time. So, the mind began to work day in 
and day out for finding a means of how and where I could go 
for a private tuition, because in those days, particularly in that 
village, there was not a place or anybody whom and where I 
could go to as an advantage for learning. Apparently, this 
thinking in me was awared of by that brother-in-law, a new 
entrant in my fatherless family. One day he told me frankly 
that he had already made a contact with a man for my private 
tuition at a place called Khewa Bazar (Moirang Kampu) about 
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three kilometres away from the village I lived. I was extremely 
happy to hear the unexpected arrangement of my new brother- 
in-law, a very young man at the time. 

Accordingly, one morning, I went alone to the place 
of the tutor at Kliewa Bazar for starting tuition of the course 
of class-111, of which I had already studied some portions at 
school before the war. The route, I was to cover everyday 
upto the place was from Kangla to Angom village and then on 
the path along the western bank of the Iril river southward to 
Khewa Bazar where the teacher was running a small stationeiy 
Shop too. I was very lucky to find that, the veiy teacher also 
happened to be a man from our locality in Imphal, and we 
both were already known to each other well. The teacher 
whom I chanced to find was no other than Shri Ayam Maipak 
Singh, then a young man who with his brothers was taking 
refuge in that part of the small Bazar during the war. It was he 
the only person who had taught me English and arithmetic 
after my father’s death in bombing . All the hopes for 
prosecuting further studies had thus groused in me during 
the period of the war mainly because of the encouragement 
and affectionate guidance of this teacher, a person whom I 
shall ever remain indebted to. 

For the tuition, I made it a rule for myself to reach the 
place of my tutor at about 7 a.m. In the morning and return 
home to Kanglasifai or Kangla at 9 or 10 daily. A strange but a 
foolish experience of myself is to be mentioned here. That in 
those days it was very common and not forbidden by illiterate 
parents to see their children smoking like themselves. Most of 
the young boys from ten to twelve years, whom I was mixing 
and playing with in my everyday life, used to smoke Bidis and 
Cigarettes. Like them I also felt a strange liking for smoking 
and wanted to try it one day. So, one morning, after the tuition, 
I was passing through the Kliewa Bazar, and instantly I could 
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see a Cigarette shop. I went upto it and stealthily bought a 
packet of Akbar Cigarette and a matches box and tucked them 
inside my pocket. As I came northwards along the path on the 
river bank and on reaching the open meadow on the north¬ 
ern outskirts of Moirangkampu village, the hour of my smoking 
trial came to happen. I looked around and could see nobody 
there, took out a Cigarette from the packet and lighted it with 
the match-stick. How hot it was when I inhaled the smoke 
inside the mouth. I couldn’t but cough and cough for a while, 
and even my nose was running. Sitting down I tried to bring 
myself to composure. Instantly I thought of giving away the 
Cigarette packet and the matches to someone else. I felt a deep 
regret to remember the words of my father and blamed myself 
for not obeying his advice. How often he had told me, “you 
should never smoke but, if you like, you may start it after 
thirty.” But what induced me to do such a thing at the moment 
? I thought to myself and felt it a sacrilege I had committed 
against the wish of my father. Then, with a deep repentance I 
vowed never to smoke in life. 

I got up, and as 1 traversed along the path again, I soon 
came to the gate of my new friend Haorungbam Babudhon 
Singh (now dead.) At the time when the first meeting between 
this friend and me had chanced to happen, we both were boys 
not known to each other already. Perhaps, he had often seen 
me going past his gate everyday with books in my arms. When 
we became known to each other, it was realized that from the 
moment he had seen me, he liked to establish a friendship 
between us. My friend H. Babudhon Singh was a man of a 
mild disposition, sober and against anger. In age, he was a bit 
senior to me, but in my school going life during the war and 
after, hardly we got separated even for a day. On that particular 
day of our first meeting, I saw him standing at his gate looking 
at me with a smile and seemingly with his mind to call me. On 
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my part too without any such readiness of how to address 
him, the words slipped out from my mouth on seeing him 
looking at me with a smile. “Do you smoke?” said I. His smiling 
face answered me quickly “yes”. Soon, I took out the Cigarettes 
and matches box from the pocket and put it in his hands. He 
Struck a match and lighted a Cigarette and smoked willingly, 
and then he returned the Cigarette and the matches to me. 1 
said, "No. I have given you all that, simply it was bought and I 
don’t smoke." He happily responded to my words and the 
packet of Cigarettes I bought was not lost unused. From that 
day onwards we became friends. 

As a coincidence of luck, my friend Babudhon also was 
in the same standard or class of learning as I was. One more 
happiness was the fact that his father, a small employee in the 
then revenue Department of the Govt, also happened to be a 
person already acquainted with my late father. The kind 
hearted uncle encouraged me very much and also made 
arrangement for his son, Babudhon’s joining the tuition at 
Khewa Bazar as my company. The uncle had said, “you should 
study well, go together to school and I’ll look after your wants." 
In the course of those days of my own solitary life, it could be 
said that a vacant space in my existence was filled up with the 
intimate friendship I had in my friend H. Babudhon Singh. 
From those days of our boyhood we became partners in the 
line of study and had never deserted each other even for a 
day. 

In so doing, the private tuition for the course of class- 
ill was completed under the tutorship of our teacher Shri A. 
Maipak Singh. For the further course of Class IV, we were ad¬ 
vised to go to the Madan Mohan a place at Kongba Bazar, Imphal 
where a school was being arranged for the time. Accordingly, 
we decided to go there one day for our admission in class IV 
and the very decision was also readily supported by the uncle 
(Babudhon’s Father) Not so long after this, one day Babudhon 
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and I left for the place (Madan Mohan) and came southward 
along the bends of the Kongba river bank to reach Kongba 
Bazar, a big marketplace during the war, about eight miles 
away from the village I was then living. 

Those days in Imphal, being in the hectic period of the 
2nd world war, the awareness of a sudden bombing from the 
air was also in our minds, and on the first day of our going to 
the place, we didn't dare going along the uklirul and Ayangpally 
roads since the roads were busily engaged and plied upon by 
military vehicles on all days throughout. 

Reaching Madan Mohan, we were given the news that 
the school had been shifted to its former building at 
Churachand High School, the second educational centre of 
repute after Johnstone High school in Imphal proper. We were 
happy at this news for we would be able to find a fixed place 
of our study inspite of the troubled days of the war. So, on 
another day again, we came on foot to reach Churachand High 
School better known as C. C. High School of the time. As we 
had to travel a distance of 5 miles everyday to reach the school 
in time, we started from home early at 7 am. and were to come 
through main roads of Imphal where army vehicles of all kinds 
were plying and crossing from all directions without a single 
gap of moments in all hours. From these considerations, we 
had to be cautious enough and watchful to save ourselves 
from any possible accidents on the road. One of us was to 
mind the vehicles running to and fro, and the other to alert 
for sirens and coming of Japanese planes above. If in case of 
any such happening of a sudden air-raid, we were to rush into 
the V shaped ditches which were kept ready everywhere on 
the roadsides. 

As is narrated, we began to be students of class-IV in 
C.C. High School in the year 1944 during the war. I still re¬ 
member the encouraging words of that English teacher Shri 
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Th. Angou Singh who had also extended his helping hand in 
our first admission in the school. In building up this poor 
personal life of mine, the valuable guidance and advice of those 
generous teachers including the kind head master, Shri Ch. 
Pisak Singh of the school would ever remain unforgotten in 
my heart. Before the war, there were some other high schools 
also in Imphal but very few of them had ventured to run and 
come up during the war. It was only the C.C. High School that 
had taken up the venture for re-running the school by 
collecting and guiding young boys whose careers would very 
likely have gone strayed otherwise, during the period of the 
war. But, about a year after, other schools also followed suit. 
On one side, the year of 1944 was the period in which the war 
was pressurising on all sides in Manipur. In spite of all that, we 
did attend the school without any break of a single day. There 
had lieen so many days of our going to the school on foot or 
on some other days, we both came on bicycles and that also 
by rolling the paddle from the side and keeping the saddle 
under the armpit of the right hand holding the bicycle frame. 
Though I was a little late at home, Babudlion comes upto my 
place at Kanglasifai and thus went together. In fact, there was 
not a single day on which lie or I attended the school without 
either one of us. My friend Babudhon was witty in speaking 
Hindi as most of his army friends also were Indians. On certain 
days, we used to be lifted in army vehicles like trucks and 
Jeeps etc on our way back home. So, whenever we came out 
after the school, it became a habit on our part to raise up hands 
at vehicles driven by army man who looked to be good. They 
also knew what we liked and very frequently some of them 
responded kindly and brought us upto our stop at 
Chairenthongkhong, but at other times some others did not 
pay attention to us. As there were so many army camps 
everywhere on the plains of Manipur in those days, particularly 
all the roads, were heavily engaged and occupied by all sorts 
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of vehicles carrying things and men etc. So it was not a problem 
to stop any vehicles which was supposed of going to the Kangla 
air-strip site on the Uklirul road. Our guessing was also found 
correct in all the times. Funny incidents or anxieties did also 
occur sometimes when we tried to stop army vehicles and on 
coming with them. One afternoon, when Babudhon and I 
were returning from school on foot, Babudhon raised up his 
hand to a military vehicle driving on our side, and saying these 
words in Hindi “Thora Beithega,” The army driver slowed 
down the engine and remained waiting for our coming to him. 
As we rushed nearer to him, he smiled at us and spoke to us in 
Hindi “Thora Beitho Fir Jao”. He was telling us to sit only for a 
while and then to get down and go. We knew what he was 
telling us in the manner of a joke. His momentary joke was 
exactly the answer of our shouting to him saying “Thora 
Beithega”, means “we’ll sit for a while”. However we got up 
and came in his truck upto chairentliong on the Uklirul road. 
Such were the funny incidents happened almost everywhere 
in Manipur whenever words and languages could not be picked 
up or were interpreted wrongly or jockingly among armymen, 
civilians and children. One day, we forgot and left our umbrella 
inside an army truck that carried us from the school gate upto 
Chairentliong and thus we had to go on foot farther upto the 
Chingarel camp to get it back from the vehicle. Lives of most 
young boys in Manipur would have experienced or were full 
of such pleasurable things and happenings everywhere. 
Through frequent chances to meet with many of the Anglo- 
Americans and Indian soldiers including those on the roadside 
bunkers and at road crossings etc we became familiar with 
many of them and number of acquaintances increased day by 
day. 

One night, on the auspicious day of the Saraswati Pujah, 
a religions ceremony of the Goddess of learning, the school 
management gave us an opportunity to witness a charity show 
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of the historical play “Tipu Sultan” staged by the artists of 
Rupmahaf theatre at Thangapat Mapal, Imphal. Babudhon and 
I being so eager to see the play, informed our elders at home 
and thus came in the evening on a single bicycle together, 
paddling it by one on the side and the one sitting on the frame 
pipe. 

Till late at night , we had witnessed and enjoyed the 
play “Tipu Sultan” which impressed us greatly. When we came 
out after the play, it was already midnight. Riding the bicycle 
by both of us in turn, we could, after a while reach 
Chairenthong. By luck, we were not shouted at to halt by any 
army sentry along the route we came tlirough, but we couldn’t 
help feeling apprehension in our minds as we were nearing 
Turel Ahanbi, the road leading from Chairenthong to Angom 
Village where the English gunners would surely see us from 
the bunker of their Anti aircraft installation. We thought it 
would be better if there were Goras (Englishmen) who knew 
us well, and if not, what to do. For a moment, fear came to 
our minds. If we were to lie shouted at, let us say, “went to 
drama, Saraswat’i Pujah” Being so determined of saying 
anything. We came on the bicycle along the Turel Ahanbi road 
that runs not so far away from the southern limit of the Kangla 
Air-Strip. Approaching the bunker, a pointed bright focus of a 
torch light struck our eyes. We could not move and speak, 
rather, we were sweating in that hour of the night. 
Immediately the friendly voice of their calling out to us “Hello 
Chacko” had instantly relieved us of the fear we had. Coming 
nearer to us, they further asked, “Waer Yu Bin? (where have 
you been) we got flustered to say anything, every wit seemed 
to have lost from us for the moment and answered in troubled 

expressions like - “we .... Drama.from school .... To ease 

the moment, they made us see their faces by reflecting the 
light of the torch on their faces and seemed to discuss 
something in short. Really in those days, black out was the 
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rule to be observed by all army men in their camps except 
using lanterns inside their tents. They knew where we lived 
and also asked us if they would escort us. At their proposal, 
we frankly said that it was no need since we were also going 
to pass the night together at Babudhon’s home and that also 
was not so far away from there. Then they eased the matter 
saying o.k. and bade us good night. I with Babudhon reached 
his home and spent the night comfortably. 

Most of the English soldiers treated us kindly and it 
was the Americans who were more friendly to us. On one 
occasion also, an armyman from Holland said, “the Americans 
are very fond of Children.” True , it was the American soldiers 
and Pilots who were cordially acquainted with us, particularly 
in my case, there were many whom I won't ever forget. When¬ 
ever we went nearer to then tents, they used to shout at us as 
if they were cruel fellows. They would shout, “who are you, 
what do you want” we got fright at the moment but the man 
would smile at us by winking one of his eyes. So whenever 
we called at their places, they gave us anything to eat from 
their boxes. This manner of winking, and smiling at us is the 
common gesture of most Americans and Canadians. We were 
addressed as Chacko by most of them. In most of the times, 
particularly if a group of young boys were seen or met at any 
place, they used to give the boys biscuits and chewing gums 
and also asked if they smoked. At certain times, if they 
happened to see some Manipuri men and women sitting or 
talking together at a place, the American and Canadian 
armymen used to distribute Cigarettes to all of them without 
a single left and this seemed to be a customary behaviour on 
their parts. 

One day an Englishman told us “Every Chacko smokes 
here.” what he said was also true because they could see the 
example of the fact whenever they came across any such group 
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of boys anywhere. But, as for me, there were so many times 
when I was particularly singled out with a difference for my 
saying "No" to any American or English soldier while they went 
on distributing Cigarettes to each of us. So I was very often 
marked by them among the boys and often asked my name 
and further details. My name, on telling them was found very 
difficult to pronounce by them. One day, an American, while 
trying to say my name with correct syllables, he found it very 
hard to sound it correctly, and at that, one of his friends 
standing by, uttered a slang word jokingly “Fuck’n name” and 
they all laughed. The Americans and Canadians were veiy much 
fond of Pineapples. Whenever we demanded copies of the 
photographs they had snapped of us, they used to say “Fainapu 
Baksis” means they liked pineapples for the photographs. 
(Fainapu, the sound of Pineapple and Baksis means free, an 
Indian word) Most of them liked to jump down (dive) and 
play in the river and thus used to come in groups on trucks. 
They first examihed a suitable place for jumping down in the 
lril river and thus spent happy times on certain days there. 
But such a pastime was not for everyday. In their leisures, 
they used to visit the homes of civilians (villagers) to watch 
the festivals and religious ceremonies and local performances 
of arts and culture. They try to understand several things and 
the traditional norms etc. and thus record in their diaries. Those 
were the sea of men that had poured into the regions of 
Manipur. They were of different tastes and interest and of a 
varied type of personalities. Even though they were called 
armies, among them were singers, painters, readers and writers 
and skilled softballers and footballers etc. Such was the stream 
of personalities that the regions of Manipur could have a view 
during the second world war period. 
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As a boy who could acquire a few practicable knowl¬ 
edge of some english vocabularies and structures from the 
very start of my boyhood, and owing to my frequent listening 
to the talk and conversations of most Americans and Britishers, 
I could thus become a boy of difference, smart and witty and 
known to aimost British armies who camped in and around 
the village of Kanglasifai during the war. Speaking the truth, 
my own solitary life after the death of my father, could find a 
repose in the sight and in my company with those large group 
of Anglo American and Indian armies in whose friendly and 
sympathetic treatment, I could spend my leisure times easily 
and forgot my own sorrows of life. The Americans, Canadians 
and Britishers whom I came across and acquainted with, had 
showered upon me their best affections, and on grounds of 
my being an orphan too, they were more sympathetic to me. 
Some of them had often persuaded me to go away with them 
to their country infusing in ine a bright hope of my future. It 
was when such a thought of leaving home was at work in the 
mind, my aunt, who was more than a mother to me, had also 
doubts and fears in herself and she openly prevented me from 
making that resolve. She often told me, “My precious one, 
you should never go away with them. You should give up 
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your company with the army men, and yon should seldom go 
to them. If you have gone away how could I live?” The careful 
and affectionate words from my aunt and the love I had for 
my sisters on one side had been the factors of my inability to 
run away from home. But, on the part of those kind Anglo 
Americans, it was their promise and assurance that a bright 
career would surely be presented if only I was obliged to go 
away with them. Till this day, my heart can never forget and 
still remembers the kind and encouraging words of those 
friends who sincerely loved me. Even though some of their 
names have been lost into oblivion, some are still fresh in my 
memory and I do preserve them as valuable things in my heart. 
We the innocent civilians and particularly children like me had 
such a belief during that period that we might all be lost or 
killed on any day of the time, and thought that in no stage of 
the dim future, shall we have chances to live any longer. Being 
led by such a false but a possible belief, I had committed a 
failure by not keeping a proper record of their names and 
addresses; and this has, on this day, become a source of an 
utter repentance in life. Away from that war, our dreams of 
leading a peaceful life seemed to have gone so far away from 
our imagination. Thus, being obsessed with the fright and 
restlessness of the times, we thought as if we would all be 
killed overnight. 
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One night, I had fallen asleep earlier after having 
supper. The time would have been about eleven (11 pm.) 
when five or six elderly people of the neighbourhood called 
at our door. My elder sister awakened me giving the notice 
that I was being told something by the familiar uncles of the 
neighbourhood. Rubbing my eyes, I woke up and came out 
to see them. They were standing just at the door step, and the 
moment they saw me coming out, one of them said, “Dear 
lad, your sleeping is disturbed. All right, it’s not so late, we 
have come to ask for your company with us. Don’t mind, it's 
there, to the place of the Big Saheb who resides at Tarakonjin 
hillock. They are now holding a meeting. We have just returned 
from the place as they have directed us to bring you (myself) 
there, for they have not understood anything what we 
complain for." 

I was not so mindful of going there at the moment, for 
I had just woken up from sleep and fell inactive. Besides, I 
had also a fear of that Big Saheb who was staying in a big tent 
on the Tarakonjin Hillock. 1 had seen him already but seldom 
he appeared before us like other Saliebs (Englishmen) It was 
said that he was either a brigadier or a general, and none of us 
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(we boys) had dared going near his place. In spile of this, and 
as I was asked by those honourable uncles of the locality, I 
was bound to set out for the place with them. So came with 
them carrying a lantern in one’s hand. While going across the 
field, the village uncles had convinced me what I was to tell in 
presence of the Sahebs (British officers). The matter was noth¬ 
ing but to lodge a complaint for compensation to be paid of 
those large number of bamboos cut and felled down from 
their gardens by army personnel. I felt rather nervous to think 
if I should be scolded angrily for creating disturbance to them. 
We reached Tarakonjin where many of the village uncles who 
were already waiting there for our arrival, were heard to say 
this and that with pleasure when they saw us coming. Someone 
from amongst them was heard to say, “Now they (English Of¬ 
ficers) would not pretend of not knowing what we complain 

for. Why.? After felling down so many bamboos from our 

garden.?” The group leaders of the village stood silently 

near the entrance of the tent by showing me before the 
Englishmen. Drawing attentions of the English Officers, one 
of the village uncles I was standing with, made a sign of my 
presence to them. The English officers were at the time, 
discussing something on a very important matter sitting around 
a table. In my memory of the place, I could also see a broad 
map of Manipur hung on a stand near them. They looked at us 
and could particularly see myself standing in front of those 
people of the village. The Sahebs seemed to have noticed my 
fear of them and really as a matter of fact it was so on my paid 
too. I got fright to say anything to them in that night. They 
were of something different, having honourable looks and 
unlike those many men whom I was familiar with. As veiy big, 
high ranking officers, they were also very graceful and of 
majestic personalities. Knowing my uneasiness, one of them 
cast his tender look at me, as most elders do to make themselves 
look friendly to young children, and called me inside, saying, 
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‘ Come in Chacko.” Getting up from his seat, one of the officers 
came near me as I entered inside the tent and asked in english 
in a soft, familiar tone - “Chacko, what do they say? Tell us, 
what do they say?” I knew well what he was asking and gave 
the reply in my partly broken English, saying, “All garden 
bamboos cut down, they want rupees.” Those English officers 
listened carefully to what I was telling and made a note of the 
matter on a paper by one of them. Then, followed a short 
discussion for a while among themselves. All the while, we all 
remained waiting, three or four of us inside the tent and the 
others outside, for a response from the Sahebs. A few minutes 
after, the English officer who first asked about the matter, 
turned to me again and said, “O. K. Chacko, Everything will be 
done. They will get money, soon.... You know money? 
Rupees. They will get rupees for their bamboos." As soon as I 
was told of that, I made an announcement of it to all those 
village elders present that the Sahebs would soon compensate 
for the bamboos cut down by british armies from their 
gardens. At this, the impatient villagers soon asked again, 
“When could it be, ask them, our dear lad ! When could it 
be..?” They were a bit noisy at that moment. “What do they 
say ?” the Saheb asked me and said, “Tell them to be quiet.” At 
their query, I replied again, “They say when to get money” 
Then the Saheb took to his seat and discussed again with his 
colleagues for a short minutes. After this, one of them said to 
me, “O.K Chacko ! Te'll them to come here again at 5 o’clock 
tomorrow evening. O.K.?” This incident or occurrence made 
me feel a satisfaction in my own boyish way with a small pride 
of myself in the way I did on behalf of the village elders. I was 
a little panting, not for fear but of pleasure at the moment. 
Turning to the village elders, I informed them of what I was 
told by the Britisli Officers to tell them. All were pleased, and 
I heard someone say, “That’s all, it was nothing but a gap of 
communication. Now everything has come alright through our 
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lad (myself)”. They were happy and made a noise for a while, 
then we left the place. As we came back, they applauded me 
so much, saying many things of their gratitude. I too, felt very 
happy at the incident and at length, it could be realized that, 
as a very young boy of eleven years I was able to act the part 
of an interpreter among those big British officials and the 
illiterate villagers of the place. 

Among those lingering shadows of memory of the past, 
some also are still vivid in my recollection. Eventhough lives 
of most common people in Manipur were suffering on several 
counts of their existence and struggling hard to sustain the 
troubled days of the war; the place or the form of cultural 
festivals and religious ceremonies relating to birth, death, new 
year and days of other religious importance were not totally 
lost from the Manipuri society (Hindus). Besides these, another 
feature of an amusement which came into vogue during the 
war time was the “Marbak Jagoi” a shortened form of Meereibak 
(Land of other people) and Jagoi means dance. So Marbak Jagoi 
is a dance of other land. The form of this amusement was 
singing and dancing by a small group of women artistes 
accompanied with musical instruments like harmonium, flute, 
labia and Dholak etc. and the instruments were played by 
male artistes sitting on a mat inside the arena. 

Often at places where army camps were in the vicinity 
of local villages, the said Marbak Jagoi was often performed 
through engagements made by british officials or by local 
heads. Usually the place of performance of the dance was 
either in an out house or at an open yard belonging to certain 
well to do family in a locality. This sort of a dance known as 
Marbak Jagoi would similarly have been performed elsewhere 
in Manipur where many a group of armymen was stationed 
like what I had experienced at Kangla. The performers of the 
dance could earn a lot of money in a single night primarily at 
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places where they could be witnessed and enjoyed by a huge 
crowd of British officials. It was a popular and favourable 
pastime to them too as they could relax themselves away from 
their busy hours for a short while. 

So performed the dance, called Marbak Jagoi by four 
or five young women dancers wearing Indian saris with jin¬ 
gling anklets round the ankles of their feet. Generally Manipuri 
women do not wear Saris other than the Fanek that wraps 
round their body from the breasts down to their ankles and a 
fine chaddar covering down from their shoulders. But in this 
type of dancing, the women wear Saris to make them look 
like other Indian women of other states. The facial and body 
movements and the hands showing several artistic forms are 
very nice and attractive to look at, with the rhythmic sounds 
and music of the instruments. They also sang as they danced, 
and most of the songs rendered by them, were from early 
Hindi films of Bombay Talkies. Some of the popular songs 
which the dancers of the time had used to sing were : 1) Tumne 
mujhko prem shikhaya 2) Piyu Piyu Bol, Pran Papihe Piyu 
Piyu Bol. 3) Naa Jane Kidhar Aaj Meri nao chalire. 4) Tera siwa 
kaun mera.... Etc. Particularly those Indian armies who were 
in the crowd were immensely pleased to hear those songs, 
but to the British and Americans, the songs were of no interest 
and importance as they couldn’t lend ears to it, what pleased 
and interested them most were the gaits and the waves of 
their body as well as the facial expression of those dancers. At 
the close of a song and before the start of a new tune, the 
British and Americans in the audience cried out, “English Song, 
we like English song.” As a simple response to their likings, 
the women dancers with a little knowledge of English songs 
gave vent to certain lines from “God save the king” and 
“Twinkle twinkle little star” and they could not sing any further 
songs since they had little knowledge of it. 
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One evening, such a dance performance was held at a 
big out house in Kangla where I was living during the war. It 
was a special programme arranged by British and American 
Air force personnel and most of the people gathered as on¬ 
lookers there, were mainly of Anglo Americans including men 
folks of the village and some Indian armies. I was sitting among 
the pilots and one of them made me put on his night cap on 
my head. What a joyous moment it had been; we were all in a 
happy mood, right before the commencement of the dance. 
Seeing me sitting among the English speaking people, and 
hearing me talking and laughing with them in a carefree man¬ 
ner; one of the dancing women called out to me from their 
dressing room and said, “Ai, dear boy, do you listen, English 
speaking dear boy ! Please tell the Sahibs that the dancing fee 
per hour is rupees five hundred.” Immediately, the pilot who 
sat next to me, asked “what did she say?” “Tis 500 rupees pet- 
hour, she says.” I interpreted to him. At this, another pilot 
said jokingly, “No, fifty rupees only.” then I made it known to 
the dancer that the Sahebs would give them fifty rupees only 
per hour.” At that, the women dancers pooh poohed at them 
and retorted, "It could never be never." In the real sense, it 
was a simple joke of asking and answering from both sides as 
a good pastime for the moment, but actually, the dancing party 
was to collect more than thousands in that night. 

No sooner had the dancing started in the round open 
space, surrounded by all the spectators, than began shower¬ 
ing of rupee notes ranging from one to ten rupees on them. 
So the amount to be collecld by them in such a night was 
more than five hundrd rupees an hour but thousands and 
more than it was first demanded by the lady dancers. 

The mode of giving or throwing notes of rupees to the 
dancers while in dancing, was a queer type of a fashion fol¬ 
lowed by those British and American onlookers. That was not 
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a fashion of their intrusion in the dancing arena, but a fashion 
of showing a ten rupee note first to a particular dancer and 
calling her to come and take the money from himself. In course 
of such an action, the dancer goes to him dancing and dancing, 
and the moment she held out her hand the British or the 
American pilot created a fun by giving her a one rupee note 
instead of that ten rupees he had shown her first. The dancer 
still singing and dancing even in that moment did not hesitate 
in searching the shirt pockets of the pilot until she took out 
the particular note of rupees that he kept hidden inside his 
pocket for fun only. In all cases, the notes are kept hidden in 
the folds of their sleeves, inside their collars, in the breast 
pockets of shirts or inside their shirts in the front. It was at this 
time, when the pilots laughed heartily to have their shirts and 
body searched and touched by the soft hands of those 
beautiful dancing ladies for the money that was shown first to 
them. There were occasions of their giving off notes of one 
hundred rupees or more to the dancer in moments of their 
extreme pleasure and ecstasy. In such a performance of dance 
and music as was specially organized by British and American 
armies or Air force, a few Indian armies or Negroes were 
among the crowd, even though they all belonged to a single 
party (Allied force) there seemed to be a gap of familiarity 
amongst themselves in most occasions. 

On the other hand, the Indian Armies, though 
equipped with fire arms, seemed to have no power to fire off 
even a single bullet from their guns whenever, whereas the 
British or the Americans, can do so at their will even at any 
object wherever they could see perhaps while sitting or going 
by a riverside etc. One day , I made a paper bird and threw it 
up to see its flying down. But alas ! it flew across the river and 
landed down near the edge of the water on the other side. In 
the meantime an American soldier who was sitting by the 
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riverside looked at my helplessness and winked his eye. His 
look told me that it was in vain to think of my paper bird that 
had flown and fallen down on the other side of the river. With 
this gesture, he took off his Tommy gun from his shoulder 
and aiming at the paper bird two-three bullets were fired off 
and the paper bird was torn into pieces. Similarly, if snakes or 
cobras are seen at any place on the river side or by a bamboo 
grove, it was their pleasure to see them torn into pieces by 
their bullets. Most of them were good marksmen too. One 
day, While we (boys) were playing by the riverside, some of 
them came there and joined us. One of them, sitting on a 
mound was cleansing his pistol by unloading the bullets. The 
bullets were loaded again in his pistol and he put the pistol in 
my hand and asked me to pull the trigger. I tried but I couldn’t 
pull the trigger without holding it with both hands. After this, 
one of those American soldiers got two little blocks of wood 
from somewhere on the riverside, and putting the wooden 
blocks one above the other, he asked one of us to raise it high 
by holding the lower block with our hand so that the skill of 
their shooting off the upper block only, might be demonstrated 
before us. But none of us dared holding the blocks of wood 
for fear of being shot through our hands. At this, one of them 
held the blocks and raised it up. Aiming at that, his friend fired 
his pistol from a little distance and shot off the upper block. 
Wonderful, he was a good marksman. 
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One morning, two Canadian pilots came in a zeep to 
shoot doves from the bamboo groves and trees growing by 
the riverside. I, with two of my friends followed them 
wherever they went on their shooting spree. If doves were 
seen on the top of trees or among the branches, one of them 
threw up something like crunch of earth or small stones at the 
birds, and then immediately as the doves were flying out in a 
flock, they found it a good target by shooting down many of 
the birds with their double barrelled gun. As the doves were 
falling down scattered on the ground, it was again our pleasure 
to rush at them and pick up those which could no more fly 
up. Then, we put them inside the large bag brought by the 
Pilots for the purpose. After going on shooting birds like that 
for about half an hour, we followed them back to their zeep 
which they left parking at the space of the ferry point of the 
river side. Reaching there, we dumped the bag of birds inside 
the zeep. We were also called up for a lift upto Chingarel in 
their zeep, and thus came with them upto the northern point 
of the air strip. While we were on our way up, they gave us 
packets of chewing gum and we chewed some of them. 

Reaching their place, we came to know that one of the 
pilots who accompanied us, was going to have his routine flight 
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in his Beaufighter plane for a short round above the borders 
of Manipur. In the juncture of this, he told us in his simple 
English and body language that we might enjoy a flight with 
him in that hour saying that it was for some minutes only and 
there would be no harm to join him and come back. We three 
friends looked at one another to find out an instant decision 
in response to the proposal of the pilot. It was noon; we hadn’t 
had our days’ meal also till that hour, and we felt hungry too. 
Besides, we were not dressed well except the small, dirty half 
pants we were wearing on, and pondered what to become if 
we were carried away to a far off place ? However, with an 
excitement, we agreed to his proposal, and going to his plane, 
we got inside it and took our seats sitting on a box-like part 
just at the back of the pilot. The entrance door at the bottom 
of the plane was seen closed by someone from below. 

Really, for this type of plane, there was no proper seat 
for us to sit inside. However the pilot made us sit on that sittable 
framework just behind him which he thought suitable for us. 
The type of this plane known as Beaufighter inside which we 
were in, was a special kind of a plane piloted by one in the 
front and with another in the middle of the plane and without 
any passable way between them. They put earphones on their 
heads and talk while the engine was in loud action. The cock¬ 
pit was not elongated in the front but positioned on the same 
line of the two propellers protruding from both wings. It was 
a smaller type unlike the ordinary bomber planes and different 
from other fighter planes like the spitfire used in that war. So, 
with a sense of fright and pleasurable excitement we got seated 
inside the plane. Now the engine of the plane was about to 
start. Just in front of the pilot, there were two battonlike short 
rods of iron, vertically fixed as part of the engine with round 
knobs on both tops of them. To start the engine, these knobs 
were to be pulled up one after another but we knew nothing 
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of that at first. So, after the pilot took his seat just in front of 
us, he checked some of the parts before him, and turning to¬ 
wards us, he said, pointing to the knobs , “Pull up”. As the two 
friends sitting with me could not understand what he was 
telling us, I tried to pull up the knob with my right hand but I 
couldn’t. At this, the pilot told me to tiy it with both hands. I 
did so, and in a second, one of the propellers started moving 
and soon it was in its full actions with a loud roar that made us 
unable to hear one another inside. Then the pilot shouted to 
me to pull up the another knob too. This time, one of my two 
friends pulled up the second knob putting the second 
propeller also into its full action. Everybody of us got ready 
for the short journey now. The pilot looked calm and settled 
in his disposition. Except the trousers he was wearing, and 
the cap on his head, there was no shirt on his body. The mo¬ 
ment was a moment of something to us, it was like a dream, 
strange, fears and thrills, all mixed. Then the pilot 
communicated in brief with his Co-pilot or technician sitting 
in the middle position of the plane, and after okaying 
everything he fold us to sit well and hold firmly on those frames 
in the front. So proceeded the plane steadily from its parking 
site on the northern outskirt of Kangla air-strip for take off. 

What came to our minds at these moments was equally 
the same to all of us. We suddenly felt a doubt and misgiving 
as to a possible accident like shooting down of the plane by 
Japanese army from the mountainside of Manipur; as there 
was also a rumour of Japanese occupation in some mountain 
regions of Manipur since a few days’ back of the time. Besides, 
one another thing that worried us was a possible and unseen 
fate that might befallen us, in case we were carried away never 
to return. Thus we suddenly became low spirited for the time, 
and thought how to manage ourselves with the small, dirty 
half pants only on our body; and above all, we were also very 
hungry. 
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When such thinkings were at work in our minds, my 
too friends shouted in my ear, “Let us stay back, tell the pilot 
to slow down the engine, Tis not good for us. Isn’t it ? Tell him 
to stop.” By this time, the plane was gradually entering the 
northern border of the air-strip and was ready for running in 
its full speed. With doubts and knowing not what to do, I 
tapped on the back of the pilot with my hand and called him 
saying, “Stop please, Sir, stop please.” The pilot turned to us 
and enquired in a voice loudObnough to hear, “What’s wrong?” 
He seemed to have understood what we had in mind, and 
then slowing down the engine of the plane, he pushed back 
the glass pane that covered the cockpit and called a man who 
was going by the air-strip. Seemingly he had told the man to 
help us getting down through the exit of the plane. The 
unknown Englishman came up to the plane and did as he was 
requested. He grinned at us and calling us as “Ye! Chacko” he 
took us down from the plane one by one. After this, the plane 
was in action again for flying up and started running southward 
in speed and then in a few seconds after, it flew up. Then, we 
began to repent on our missing the flight, and as we were 
returning home, we said, “Surely in the next time, we should 
fly.” What we actually did on that day was a contradiction 
between our likings and fears of the moment and thus we 
missed a chance wltich would otherwise have been a great 
experience in life. 


Further down memory lanes 


It was a time when the preparation of war was in a full 
swing almost everywhere in Manipur where camps of allied 
forces, had already existed with all requisites for the war. On 
the other hand, the Japanese too, with their ally the Indian 
National Army, had their plans chalked out to invade and oc¬ 
cupy the Manipur plain. On certain days of the time, if any 
Japanese planes tried to intrude the sky of Manipur from the 
southern direction with an objective of bombing on vital areas 
manned by the British army, they were, at the slightest hint, 
driven out by British and American fighter planes which were 
kept ever ready for twentyfour hours everyday to check any 
such moments of Japanese advance in the air. In the event of 
a possible happening of this kind, there was a long siren 
blowing loud enough to be heard everywhere and along with 
that a deafening peal from a big cannon exploding two times 
in the sky could also be heard as a warning for a possible air 
attack. The Britishers told us that such an attempt of intrusion 
by any Japanese plane in the sky could easily be detected by 
British Radar system while the planes were still two hundred 
miles away from Imphal. So the moment when such a 
warning siren blows, the Spitfire planes from the six airstrips 
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on the Manipur plain flew up and remained flying with 
readiness for dog fights in the sky and also the ground forces 
were equally alert for such a possible Japanese advance. So, 
never in the sky of Manipur after 1943 especially above the 
fmphal region could we see a Japanese plane coming for air¬ 
raid, but there were news of shooting down Japanese planes 
on the Loktak Lake and in distant mountain areas while they 
were just sneaking into the sky of Manipur. Perhaps those news 
could also be true, as wreckages of planes of the time were 
discovered by some hill people many years after the war in 
the thick jungles and mountains of Manipur. If by chance, any 
of the Japanese planes, could intrude in the sky above the 
Imphal plain, they were sure to meet a fierce welcome from 
the thunderous shots of the big anti-aircraft guns installed in 
and around all airstrips in Manipur. 

Besides, tlfe war time was also a period of happiness to a 
large number of people in Manipur as well. All that had 
happened and were going to be happened, could be counted 
as days of sorrows and happiness blended altogether. Here, I 
am going to refer to the modes and features that prevailed in 
the lives of villages in Manipur. It will not be exaggeration to 
say that the usual and traditional festivals and social functions 
that accompanied the lives of most Manipuri people were not 
totally lost and hampered in those days. Festivals like Yaoshang 
(Doljatra) Kaang (Rathrajatra) and Janmasthami etc had their 
normal observations carried out almost everywhere with 
religious norms and gaiety. 

As time goes, army men and civilians became friendly 
and cordial to one another as they were mingled everywhere 
and on all occasions. The armymen helped certain peoples in 
the villages in terms of their daily needs like sugar, salt and 
other things. At night, villagers went to army camps to see 
film shows which were very often held in their camps. So far 
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as my memory goes, some film shows were held at a field in 
between Angom village and Moirangkampu and most of the 
films shown at the place were the films of Hindi speaking 
people (Indian film). Another place of an interesting film show 
was at Chingarel hillock situated very near to the northern 
limit of Kangla air-strip and there, a number of Anglo-American 
camps had existed. It was at this place that I, for the first time, 
came to learn what a cinema was and how it was shown on a 
wide screen from the light of a projector placed at a little 
distance. At the foot of the slopes of the Chingarel hillock the 
screen was placed and on it we could see different scenes of 
places of war and of England etc. Many an elderly people as 
well as young men and boys of the village (mainly Kangla) 
had w itnessed and enjoyed it heartily. At certain stages of the 
film (story) there were singing episodes etc and in such 
moments, the Anglo-American soldiers & Pilots, who 

had come from their far away homes also joined in the singing. 
What an enjoyable pastime we had in those hours. 

Qne night, at about seven o’clock, we, a group of boys 
went to Chingarel hill on getting news of a film show there. It 
was winter and so we wore thick home made cotton shawls 
known as Ngabong in Manipuri. All of us did not know in which 
part of the Anglo American camps, the film show would be 
held. Reaching the place, I myself rather a witty boy amongst 
us, was asked by my friends to enquire of it to any English or 
American army men. So I went upto a nearby tent at a little 
distance from the road. There I could see someone writing 
something on a table under the light of a lantern. With no 
hesitation, quickly stepped up to the entrance of the tent and 
standing there, I frankly asked in my incorrect English, "Sir, to 
night Cinema o-right?” He knew well what my expression 
meant, but instantly I came to know that the person to whom 
I was asking for any film show that night was found to be a 
lady sitting in a chair and writing something on a table, her 
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face partly covered with her night cap. This, I could realize 
when she looked up and answered me saying “Yes, may be.” 
Then I further asked in short “where that?” At this, the lady 
looked seemingly pleased to hear me speaking those broken 
expressions of English and smilingly responded to my asking 
by pointing her finger to the direction “Over there”. As she 
told us, we came to the place and enjoyed the film show on 
the slope of the Chingarel hillock that night. 

During this period, eventhough the impact of the war 
was pressurising more or less in all the regions of Manipur it 
may be recalled that the general life of most of the people of 
that particular village so called Kanglasifai can also be said to 
have not so much affected by that impact of the war. The village 
had its usual observance of religious festivals and cultural en¬ 
tertainments and merriments etc which were to be performed 
in a Calendar year. Despite occupation by Indian and Anglo 
American armies in and around the places of the village, 
Civilians and armymen could lead a peaceful life without any 
such disturbances that might spoil in the social wel-being. No 
doubt, certain small things happened between the army 
personnel and civilians at times, but they were all negligible 
types. Twice or thrice, there had been cases of theft and 
intrusion in civilian houses but those wrong doers were heard 
strictly punished under military law of those days. On the other 
hand, most villagers did not suffer for want of food materials 
like rice, dal, salt, sugar and oil etc. There was an abundant 
source of acquiring those things from the stocks of armymen 
without any such trouble on the part of most villagers. Facilities 
and advantages of this kind would have been prevailed ev¬ 
erywhere in Manipur where there were army camps with all 
their infrastructures of the time. It was a time of a free flow of 
materials of our daily needs. Places of earning from manual 
works, contracts and supplies etc were made available to all. It 
was due to the lavish expenditure and management made by 
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the Anglo-American war ministry to meet such urgencies and 
exigencies of the time. 

To mention something about myself, I have to say it a 
regret on my part for not knowing the name of one British 
officer who cared me so much in those early days of my life. 
Daily or at times, as his rule, the kind officer brought for me a 
boulder like salt known as Sambar, a small tin of milk 
(milkmaid) tea & sugar etc. 1 le used to sit near my table while 
I was doing my lesson works and by the time he could 
experience the menacing mosquitoes flying about in my room. 
Thus, on the following day he brought a mosquito flit and 
sprayed it inside the room and around the house we were 
living in and uttered the words ‘ Bloody mosquitoes”. The kind 
British officer used to come often whenever lie was free in 
the evenings and asked on many things I wanted and needed. 
He knew f was taking shelter in my aunty’s out house with my 
sisters, who were also children at the time except the eldest 
one who got married to a young man only to look after us. 
Seeing me reading under the dim light of a lantern with a 
chimney partly blackened by the burning wick, he showed a 
simple device! of reading in the light of a lantern. He inserted 
a blank, folded piece of paper in between the upper edge of 
the chimney and the round edge of the lantern top which 
could be pulled up and down. He said, this is a simple reflector, 
'tis easy to read and cool. He learnt a few Manipuri words also 
from me. But alas ! he was no more seen, perhaps his posting 
had been shifted to somewhere, 'tis not known. Many such 
friends I had and became familiar and acquainted with. In my 
company with those Anglo American armies, there were 
unforgettable times of laughter, merriments and hiking etc 
with them. If I was to write all those I have in my memory, 
many more pages will be required and readers interest will 
surely be faded. So, if my pen had left unmentioned of any of 
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them who had adored me so much, I solely impute it to my 
failure and imperfect remembrance and for which I pray that 
I might be excused for my fault. 

One good Canadian pilot of the name Jack Hodge was 
also one of my acquaintance who often visited my place and I 
also used to go to his place at Chingarel and spent a happy 
time together talking on several things with him. He had shown 
me pictures of beautiful places of Canada. One day, when I 
pronounced the word written on his badge “Canadian” as 
KANADIYAN, he told me that it should be pronounced as 
"KHENEDIN" and not as KANADIYAN. When he heard me using 
the word' You, quite repeatedly in our conversation, he 
instructed me not to use the word you to a respectable person 
whomsoever I was speaking to; and instead, if I wanted him 
to repeat what he had said, I should make it a habit of saying 
"Pardon or I beg your pardon” more politely. On pronuncia¬ 
tion of words antf usages too, he had taught me a lot. At last, I 
could realise that among the Canadians, he was one well versed 
in oxford English. The time was the year of my completion of 
IVth standard and a stage of beginning standard V in C.C. High 
School. Most of my school contemporaries in those days were 
acquainted and familiar either with Indian or Anglo American 
wherever they were at places in Manipur; so the talks we 
enjoyed most in our classrooms were of our friendships with 
the armymen and tales of happiness with them. On my part 
too, due to long association with the Anglo Americans, 1 myself 
had become a boy of sharp knowledge to pick up what they 
were talking in English and I didn’t feel shy to ask anything to 
them. 

One day, while I was standing with Jack Hodge and some 
others near the edge of the air strip we could see a plane 
somewhat of a strange look, flying not so high and just above 
the Kangla airstrip. As we took it for a Japanese plane, I was 
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about to run away to a secluded place and at the moment, 
Jack Hodge tapped my head with his hand and warned me 
not to run. He kept me for a time by his side looking intently 
at the flying plane above. As the plane passed above our heads, 
he said “Ok, we are now free though it belonged to Japanese.” 
Then I could also gather a knowledge of taking care of 
ourselves that in the event of seeing enemy planes approach¬ 
ing us, we should be careful till the moment it crosses our 
heads, Then, we are safe. 

Jack Hodge brought for me small half pants and khaki 
shirts and what to say, all those simple articles that children of 
my age would surly like, were brought for me including paper, 
pencils and canned fruits etc. He had a great liking for 
pineapples very much, but I couldn't get any for him. 

Another man that I was befriended with, was a young 
English man whose name was Fernandez. He had his tent just 
on the roadside at the foothill known as Laijing in between 
the villages Kangla and Angom. 

Next to his tent, lived sergeant Moore an English officer 
who could speak and follow Manipuri language to some extent. 
He said he had been staying long at Wangjing, a village in the 
far south about 50 kilometres from Imphal, and at times, he 
used to hum a Manipuri tune of a modern song sung by one 
famous Manipuri lady singer popularly known as Wangjing 
Khomdonbi. One example of that English officer’s fond of 
music was his skill of humming the tune of a veiy popular 
Manipuri modern song ever recorded for the first time by one 
Ng. Nimai Singh, the most famous singer of the time. Those 
days were very interesting and inspiring. As evening came we 
used to visit Mr. Moores’ place to hear him speak and utter 
words of Manipuri languages and to help him learning Manipuri 
as well. Surely he would be a linguist for he tried to trace 
details of words and their varied forms. One night, during the 
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Doljatra Festival, he came to witness “Thabal Chongba” a dance 
form with singing and performed by young and adult males 
and females holding hand in hand in a circle. In the singing of 
the dance, everybody could hear a repeated word “TAHE" 
and to the sound of this word the attention of Mr. Moore 
seemed to have been attracted. He asked me, “What’s the 
meaning of TAHE?” Really this was not a word rather an 
utterance of sound of the Rhythms. For a time, I couldn’t an¬ 
swer him but my presence of mind had convinced him that it 
was a decoration of words. Not only this that he asked me in 
that night. He asked a lot including slangs and sexuals etc. 

On the other hand, my friend Fernandez, the young 
English Officer who lived in a tent next to Mr. Moore used to 
spend his leisure hours in singing English songs. He also taught 
me to sing a few English songs of the times, but I could learn 
only the sound/voice and not the script. He wrote a few short 
lines of one of the songs he loved to sing, and gave it to me. 
Since I had been keeping it inside pages of my old books year 
after year, it was not lost from my possession even for a long 
span of years after the war had ended. I hadn’t thought so 
much of the underlying meaning of what he had written in 
his small handwriting, but years after, when I re discovered it 
from inside an old book, what a pathetic and melancholic 
feelings were the ideas expressed in those lines, I wrote the 
lines again and again on a piece of paper in memory of my 
long lost friend Fernandez. The lines run thus: 

If wishes could work magic 
If wanting brought things near 
To day, my love ! I’d kiss you 
And start with you another happy year. 

What an emotional feelings the lines depicted. It refers 
to those hearts of lovers who had come so far away from their 
loved ones, and when no such hope of ever seeing their loved 
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ones was in their vision, they conjured up a soft imagination 
that if their wishes and longings could perform magics, they 
would have been able to bring their sweethearts by their side 
and kiss them again and again to start a new life afresh. 

So, Fernandez, the friend of mine was so romantic a 
young man, but the great second world war had brought him 
so far away from his dear girl friend. What a pang it would 
have been to both lovers ! 

One afternoon, while he was in his bathing room, he 
told me to bring him something from his room inside. What 
he was asking me to bring was his towel, but the voice of his 
saying towel was like that of TWELVE. So I could not, for a 
time, make out what it was meaning. Repeatedly he went on 
saying to me THAOL. Thinking that he was demanding 
something in twelve. I took to him something this and that. 
Knowing that I could not follow his word, he pointed his finger 
to the towel on a string inside his room. I laughed to myself 
for not knowing how towel was pronounced. 

One afternoon also, after Fernandez and I were 
conversing on several things, he went out to bathe in his 
makeshift bathing place. In the meantime, the vehicle of a 
mobile canteen specially runned by young English women, 
popularly known as (Wasbie Canteen) was just driving up on 
the side road and stopped a few yards away from the tent. 
Particularly, to the Anglo American armymen, it was the 
happiest time when this Wasbie Canteen reached theft place. 
It was a precious moment in their lives to find an advantage of 
talking and exchanging a few words of casual flirt and making 
eyes at those beautiful ladies of the Wasbie Canteen for some 
short moments. Somewhere on the roadside too, they put up 
a small tin sheet on a pole, with the written words “Wasbie 
please call”. Everybody was in an ecstasy of delignt the moment 
when the mobile canteen comes to their camps and near their 
tents. 
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Thus, as the canteen van came to a halt just a few yards 
away from the tent of Fernandez, a smart English girl looked 
out from the van and drawing attention of all those present 
nearby the places, she called out in a very cultured and polished 
tone if there were anything to buy. Her voice was so attractive 
that, even up to this day the melody of the voice still rings in 
my ear. On hearing the call of the Washbie girl, Fernandez 
moved out of his bathing place with a wet towel round his 
waist and taking out a five rupee note from his wallet, he put 
it in my hand and said, “go and get a soap for me please.” 
Soon, I rushed to the canteen van for buying a soap. There 
was a small crowd of army men near the mobile canteen van. 
Trying to get a way among them, I held out my hand with the 
five rupee note showing to the Washbie girl and said, “soap 
please.” At my approach, the English girl answered me in a 
very sweet voice saying “No, this is not for you”. I know the 
reason of her answering me like that, because I was a civilian, 
and as a rule no civilian could buy anything from such mobile 
canteen specially arranged for the army and Air force only. 
Soon 1 could convince the canteen girl by letting her 
understand that I was sent there by an English man 
(Fernandez) who was then standing a few yards away looking 
at the process. At this, the English girl smiled at me. She took 
the five rupee note from my hand and a pack of soap being 
handed over to me she shook my hand and said “Thank you”. 

There would have been many such similar stories else¬ 
where in Manipur specially in times of the war, but this small 
account of mine can also be one of those varied accounts and 
experiences that people of different ages in Manipur were 
made to experience such many things in those gloomy but 
bright days of the 2nd world war. 

One day, during the Yaoshang festival, a grand Thabal 
dance was organized in the open yard of my aunty’s home. In 
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it, young males and females joined, holding their hands in a 
circle. Of all the festivals in Manipur Yaoshang (Doljatra) is 
the biggest one to which every young man and woman dedi¬ 
cates his or her personal happiness and romanticism of life 
with gaiety and revelry. Unlike the modern present form, the 
Thabal Dance of those days, as was followed from its old 
original pattern, a male leader was in the Centre and he either 
cited or sang the musical words with rhythm, and the 
participants also followed his singing or citing the words aloud 
as they went on jumping around in a circle. Generally a Thabal 
dance (moonlight dance) continues two to three hours with 
intervals as the situation demands. The trend of a Thabal dance 
starts from slow rhythm to faster beats and when the beats 
become faster, they are accompanied with such instruments 
like Dholak, Drum, flute and small cymbals etc. Then the 
leading singer stops singing allowing the participants to jump 
in their best styles. Now let me come back to the part of the 
story 1 am narrating. So, the open yard at my aunty’s home 
was full of men, women and children. Sweetmeat vendors, 
Cigarette and Paan selling women etc. opened their stalls in 
spaces. Speaking in short, that was a night of happiness for all 
those present, young and old alike. A special feature of the 
crowd was also dignified by the presence of a group of pilots 
who came from the Chingarel hillock to see the traditional 
dance of the Manipuris. Apparently they all looked to be in a 
happy mood and perhaps they were free of duty in that night 
that coincided with Manipuri Thabal Chongba at my aunty's 
home. They were very happy and got slightly drunk too. On 
the dusty floor under the eaves of the out house, they got 
seated and relaxed, talking on several things as this and that 
all the while. After a time, some of them got inside the line of 
dancers and began to join the dance with their feet moving 
criss cross in the circle. At first, the women and the young 
girls got no frigi.- of their participation in the dance, for they 
were no more strangers to them since they (the English or 
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Americans Pilots) had become so familiar with them in their 
day to day life. In the crowd, there arose a noise of alarm and 
surprise, saying that the Sahebs too have joined the dance. At 
first, they created no disturbance in our traditional dancing, 
but some minutes after, they started dancing in the form of 
English ball dance holding the hands of the participating 
women and embracing their waiste with one hand. Front such 
a movement of the pilots, all spectators were amazed and 
started shouting, then the women participants freed 
themselves from the hold of the pilots and rushed out and 
then the dance stopped. Accodingly a pandemonium and a 
spontaneous hue and cry occurred in the crowd. Somebody 
was shouting as telling the pilots not to disturb the dancing, 
saying it was not right to intrude in our cultural affairs, and 
also asked for a man who could explain it to the pilots. But 
none among the crowds had dared come out and explain it 
to those English speaking pilots. All got flustered as there was 
no man who could speak English. From the crowd, I heard 
somebody mentioning my name, but at that moment, I dared 

t i 

not go out but remained quiet in a place for fear of facing the 
intoxicated Englishmen. But luckily for all, a Hindustani 
knowing English officer was among the crowd as one of the 
spectators. This English officer was a sergeant and he lived 
just on the southern compound of my aunty’s home. He knew 
the prevailing situation of the moment, and on the request of 
some persons who knew him well, he stepped up straight to 
the pilots who were sitting on the dusty ground. He told the 
pilots about the customary dancing of the festival and the 
spoiling of it by their behaviour. At this the pilots had no regard 
for him and told him to get out saying they did not know him. 
Actually the English officer was not in his uniform by that 
moment. Simply he was among the crowd with his trousers 
and a white half shirt and he wore no cap. Suddenly the English 
officer ran back to his tent and came again in his full uniform 
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in front of the pilots. This time, when he began to speak, the 
pilots rose up and dusting off their clothings they slowly went 
off. From the incident of this night, I could see a clear discipline 
of the armed forces. The pilots at first remained unheeded 
when the officer spoke to them in his plain dress; But when 
he appeared again in his full uniform showing his rank of a 
sergeant, the pilots respected his rank and left the place. Such 
is the ideal of Military discipline that binds the strong and the 
weak altogether. Many small incidents and occurrences are 
the parts of the story of the days of my boyhood. Eventhough, 
it was a period of a fierce global war, certain incidents of in¬ 
terest, pleasant moments and phenomenon of all kinds were 
not lacking. Once a football match was conducted on the 
playground specially made by the Britishers on the plain and 
vast grazing field that expanded in between the two villages 
of Kangla and Angom. The playing teams in the match were 
the whites and the blacks and the whites being comprised of 
all Englishmen and the blacks were all negroes. During the 
progress of the match, perhaps something like fouling might 
have been committed intentionally among the players and we 
came to know of that when the players of both sides started 
challenging physically with one another. The referee couldn’t 
stop them inspite of his repeated warning through his whistle. 
The match was looked upon by a big crowd including civilians 
and men of the army, and eveiyone of the spectators was 
amazed to see the players start boxing in a wild manner. 
Immediately, high ranking officers from the crowd rushed into 
the field and separated them and warned. The day’s match 
was so concluded without a result but a show of boxing. It 
would have been a different bloody scene, had it not been 
intercepted by the big officers in time. 

Those days being the days of my boyhood, most of the 
stories narrated here will also lx; all boyish. One noon, I was 
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asked by my friends to accompany them to the northern part 
of Kangla airfield, where most American, European and 
Australian army men would come in their trucks to dine. The 
purpose of my friends going there was to serve the armymen 
- by taking out the food items from the kitchen, and after the 
serving they were to receive five rupee each from the kitchen 
In-charge. I had liked the going, but I felt it something odd to 
serve those army men as my friends had told me. However I 
joined them and came to the spot. The place was a small plain 
area just near the parking zone of aircrafts and to which many 
vehicles including zeeps and trucks loaded with men were 
driving in and stopped. There, the army men stood in groups 
or sat at any available space waiting for their trays of food. In 
the meantime, my companions got inside the kitchen where 
the cooks were busy in placing the foods in the number of 
trays to be served to all those men waiting outside. Soon, my 
friends were coming out with the handled trays containing 
food and served to all those men one by one. Again and again 
they went inside and were bringing out the foods in handled 
trays. After a while the distribution of food was over. As for 
myself, I could not join them according to my own way of 
thinking and as such, remained sitting on the sand bunker 
watching them at work. After distribution of the foods, all my 
friends were given five rupee each, and I, who remained sitting 
all the while watching them at work, was also given the same 
amount. On our way back to homeward, my companions said, 
“you have also got five rupees, though you didn’t join the 
food distribution.” They laughed. One said, “They would surely 
know him already.” Another said, “No, In any distribution of 
things, they, the Anglo Americans give to each and every body 
and they leave none. You see, at the time of distributing 
chewing gums they distribute all they have in them.” As a 
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matter of fact, it is the Anglo American soldiers and officers 
who could make a lavish expenditure and enjoy themselves 
during the war time, forgetting the grim tales of their sufferings 
in the war fields etc. 


The first plane accident before the eyes 


Now, a period of two and half year was elapsed since 
the great second world war had its first landing in Manipur. 
The sky above the regions could not remain in peace even for 
a single day. All day and night, one could hear the loud nerve 
racking shots of anti aircraft cannons producing loud explo¬ 
sions two times up, renting the sky. And along with that, the 
sounds of aeroplanes flying in all hours were becoming the 
parts accompanied with our daily life. Besides these, sudden 
sirens at late night made everybody jump up with a stall from 
sleep and thus rushed into pits outside pushing and dragging 
their children, the weak and the sick. As for myself, a vivid 
memory of passing nights in a pit along with a few elders still 
lingers in the mind. Generally those pits were dug out ones in 
the garden of every household having depths of four to five 
feet, and above it, big woods and bamboos were placed to be 
covered again with straws and earth above them. Every such 
a pit has a hole broad enough for jumping down and coming 
out. Here, it was on the floor of this kind, we put straws thick 
enough to block dampness of the ground below and above it 
we spread mats or blankets to sleep on. We had also heard 
news of fearful snakebites when people were sleeping in such 
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pits somewhere. The severity and gravity of the situation was 
such that if we were to be out of a pit, we had the fear of 
bullets and when inside a dark ditch or pit, the similar fear 
from a possible snake bite haunting us all the times. What a 
difficulty, light also was not permitted. But luckily, God had 
protected us from all that. 

As were already mentioned above, the noisy flight of 
aeroplanes of all kinds throughout hours everyday, was not 
only due to arrivals of British planes from outer regions, rather, 
it was mainly due to the existence of airstrips that were made 
with emergence on the plains of Manipur for immediate 
purposes of the war. There, planes were landing and taking 
off keeping the airstrips busy for twentyfour hours everyday. 
Planes like Spitfires, Beaufighters, big bombers and lighter 
planes were, in all times flying up from the strips and went on 
doing their works, like practising, patrolling and transporting 
and other works as their errands, or doing reconnaisance 
throughout hours everyday. The aerobatics of fighter planes 
were wonderful to look at from below. Sometimes they fly up 
vertically so high until they are not visible from the ground 
and then dropping downward in a nose dive as if they were 
about to crash, but suddenly in moments they fly off aside 
with the wing pointing up. Sometimes they also roll down 
from the sky above as if the engine was out of function. But 
soon the engine sounded and flew so fast away over the tree 
tops to reach the mountain side at the distance. It was thrilling 
to see them doing all that creating miracles before the eyes. 
So, we young boys had a specially enjoyable time when seeing 
the grand feats and aerobatics of those fighter planes, and what 
we admired most were particularly the pilots who were doing 
all that. Sitting in an open space, we enjoyed the wonderful 
show of the planes at times without changing our views. 

One afternoon, in the middle of summer and autumn, a 
lone fighter plane, probably a spitfire the fastest of all planes 
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during the war, was practising high up in the sky performing 
all the skills and aerobatics that the pilot could do with his 
machine. He dropped down, flew up and whisked aside, put 
out the engine and restarts in the sky. All these he did as a 
wonderful spectacle to the eyes of all. So, as a fish does in the 
water, while the plane was playing for half an hour in the sky, 
we could hear a long loud sound up in the sky and along with 
that, the plane was seen flying down slantwise towards the 
south eastern direction leaving behind a long line of bluish 
smoke as it flew down. In a moment the sound of the plane 
was no longer heard but the line of smoke it just left, remained 
clear up in the sky as it was drawn by a big coloured pencil 
downwards. We knew it to be an accident of the plane and 
shuddered to think as to what might have been the fate of the 
pilot who drove the plane. Wonder struck, while thus looking 
up at the line of smoke drawn slantwise towards the horizon 
of south eastern sky, we could suddenly see a small ball-like 
object floating just beneath the line of smoke above. Immedi¬ 
ately, we came to know that it was the pilot who had luckily 
jumped out of the seat of his plane that has just fallen crashed 
somewhere down. We gasped and stood looking up, as the 
ball-like parachute was floating down slantwise towards the 
site where the plane crashed down. As the parachute was 
lowering down, the form of a man looking like a tiny doll, 
could also be seen with the parachute strings above his head. 
Running and running, we too followed him on the ground 
keeping our gaze at him upwards. Reaching the eastern side 
of the river, we cut our way past the fields of Moirangkampu 
just only to see the pilot’s landing on the ground with his para¬ 
chute. But we couldn’t see him as he had already landed there. 
When we reached the Yaral lake, we found a throng of army 
& air force personnel coming in their trucks and zeeps for 
rescuing their friend. The crashed plane was seen burning by 
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the hillside, whereas the pilot who just landed nearby, could 
not be traced out for some time. The Yaral lake, was a swampy 
and full of bogs and also covered with reeds and undergrowth 
of wild plants and shrubs in those days. So the rescue party 
could not immediately find him out. It was only when the pilot, 
who was sinking upto his waist in mud, was waiving a red 
handkerchief to his men, and only then he could be given an 
instant help by throwing a long rope to him to pull him up. 
When he came up the road, he was surrounded by his 
colleagues and comrades showering congratulations upon him. 
How glad we also were, to see him unhurt from the valiant 
action he did. Talking all the way about the feature and bravery 
of the pilot we turned homewards and the pilot too was lifted 
in a zeep and drove away with his friends. 
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Happiness among sorrows, and sorrows among 
happiness is said to be the plays of human life, played on the 
stage of our Creator, the God. It is as well a truth so far as the 
period of*the war is referred. Whatever and wherever any 
incidents take place, we children take it as an enjoyable time 
and moments of happiness. However, what is to be accounted 
here, if we call it a fun, it may, to a great extent will be a sin we 
have committed against the sad incident. This is a tale of an 
unfortunate young pilot who was ordained to be perished in 
the crash of his plane. Eventhough a plane is driven by a pilot, 
we tend to forget him the very moment when such an 
accident or crash takes place, as the aeroplane and its crash 
itself represents the form of a great spectacle before our eyes. 
But the next moment when we became aware of the man 
piloting it, we bore a heavy heart for him and felt it quite 
unbearable to think of his fate. Particularly, on one such a 
tragic incident; we could do nothing but to lodge a heart 
rending complaint against the ways of god as to why the 
innocent pilot was made to lose his life so fatally in an accident 
as that. 
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The occurence of the accident was in the year 1944. It 
was in the month of April or May when the fields were parched 
and cracked with the heat of summer months with no rain till 
. then. Those days, I was sheltering at my brother in law’s home 
- with my sisters, on the eastern side of Iril river. The first place 
of our shelter at my aunty’s home on the western side was 
then requisitioned for army camps, and it was from this 
situation that we were compelled to be at our brother in law’s. 
Being in the life of a boy, I was thinking of making a pop gun 
out of bamboo reeds one day, and so went out to the open 
field with a knife and some hollow reeds (plants) of bamboos. 

The ill fated plane was seen flying down just from the 
height of tree tops and cutting over the field northwards only 
a few feet above the ground in front of me. At the sight, I 
stood up amazed with a start and was about to run back for 
fear of the unusual sight and action of the plane. Suddenly I 
could realize that something was wrong with the engine of 
the plane and that was why it was spearheading down towards 
the air strip on the western side of the river. Apparently, it 
was his grim attempt to reach the air strip which was about 
one or two hundred yards away on the western side of the 
river. Alas! The plane had no time but to strike with its whole 
impact against an elevated earth bund of the paddy field 
below. The moment, it struck the place with its frontal portion, 
the plane was overturned with fumes and flames raising up 
the sky with an explosion. Villagers of the place were rushing 
out with large pots and jars of water to put out the burning 
plane but as they couldn’t proceed nearer to the site of the 
crash, they remained standing with no chance to help, but 
gazing at the tragic sight of the crash in which the pilot too 
would have been surely killed. All uttered in their mouths. 
“Oh, The pilot would be inside the burning !” In a moment, 
there came a number of British and American airforce 
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personnel and medical group for extending their ready help 
to the pilot who, if he had luck, could otherwise survive. They 
also could do nothing, for, the crash of the plane had already 
been completed minutes ahead of their reaching the place. 
The time, there was no bridge on the river. So they had to 
cross the shallow water of the river on foot to reach the other 
side. Some of them, ran up from their bathing in the river 
with no shoes on their feet and as such the parched paddy 
fields handicapped them to tread upon it. They brought a 
stretcher and with it, some of them made their way nearer to 
the burning site, and soon we could see them carrying out 
the pilot on the stretcher covered with a white sheet of cloth. 

Now, it was clear that the pilot, knowing the failure of 
his engine, had apparently made an instant attempt to jump 
down with his parachute while he was still high up in the sky, 
and the moment he had loosened off the straps from around 
his body, the plane suddenly got lowered down uncotrollably 
and as his favourable time had so rushed out, he, having no 
alternative was to l?e inside the plane till it fatally crashed against 
an elevated portion of the vast field. The moment when the 
plane got overturned with a great force the pilot was possibly 
thrown out and died a few feet away from the burning site of 
the plane itself. Thus, it was in that unfortunate accident that 
the life of a young pilot was lost. What a tragic moment it was! 
Presumably with full of spirit, he had so come out from his far 
away home to join the air force and with a cherished hope to 
return home after the war. But the young man, after his coming 
from his distant home across the seas, was made to lose his 
life in an accident as this in an unknown place. Surely, the sad 
end of this young man must have been felt in the breath and 
pulse of his dear parents at liis distant home. Recollecting the 
incident, still the mind can’t help making a guess whether it 
could be for the young unfortunate pilot that a father from 
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England has made an inscription on a bronze plate in the war 
cemetery Imphal, with the words as 

“Your father’s mind often travels to this grave 
Far away from Leeds England.” 

Such accidents of plane crashes would have been 
occurred at many places and elsewhere in Manipur particularly 
in the thick jungles of mountainsides during the period of the 
world war, and the few incidents I had personally seen will 
not be the only things. About forty years after the war, we 
could also gather a news that skeletons of four Americans were 
discovered inside the wreckage of a plane crashed unknown 
and unbumt in the thick mountain jungles of Manipur. The 
nationality of the four died in the crash that had happened 
long years back could well be identified from the names 
intagliated on a metal piece hung in chains worn by each of 
them round their necks. How wicked the nature of war is ! He 
creates troubles in the lives of man, kills a lot and destroys 
lives and properties. His action is chaos and devastation on 
this Earth. 

Another accident which may also be called the third of 
the kind we had seen, was of a big cargo plane, better known 
as bomber in those period of the war. It came to happen quite 
unexpectedly one winter morning. To everybody’s belief, the 
accident was not due to any failure of the engines of the air 
craft, but a matter of carelessness on the part of the man who 
piloted it. The morning was cold and foggy and for quite a 
long time there was no sunshine. The whole atmosphere 
around, appeared to have been enveloped in misty clouds 
everywhere. Generally in all times, Cargo planes, like the one 
I have just mentioned, used to fly to and fro daily between 
and among the six airstrips ever made in different places on 
the plains of Manipur. Perhaps they were transporting men, 
ration or ammunitions, we can’t say. 
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On such a daily or casual errand, the coming of the said 
Bomber plane was heard in the sky in that winter morning. 
May be it was coming from Changangei, another airstrip in the 
southern side of Imphal, and it was heading its way for landing 
at the Kangla Air strip on the north. Usually, in all landings of 
aeroplanes on the Kangla airstrip, they would surely make a 
round from the north eastern sky of this particular region, 
and then turning on the left, they would begin lowering down 
and down to land from the northern boundary of the strip. 
One important feature of the surrounding places of the Kangla 
Airstrip is the big hill that stands prominently on the near east 
of the airstrip. So most of the planes bound for landing on this 
strip were to fly past above the hill or to lower themselves 
than the hilltop and fly on its side as and when they approached 
for a normal landing on the airstrip. 

In that morning, the top of the hill too could not be 
visible because of the foggy weather and even the plane when 
it came flying above our heads, it was not visible. When it was 
nearing the hill, we thought that the pilot by himself, would 
surely aware of the rising hill top with the help of the 
indicators in his cockpit. The location of such a hill or 
otherwise must have been known to a frequent flier on such 
a hilly and mountainous regions of Manipur. On the other 
hand we suppose whether he was a first comer to this airstrip. 
Straight, as the plane flew against the side of the hill top, or 
mountain side, a loud bang from that direction reached our 
ears. Certainly, the plane has met with an accident as we had 
doubted for, It was an unseen accident of the bomber plane 
which had just flown past our heads above. To this accident 
nobody rushed up to the spot, for it was cold and chilly 
morning with fogs even upto the hill top, and one could not 
find out where the probable site of the accident would be. 

When the log sparsed with the light of the sun coming 
through the clouds, we caught a sight of the ill fated plane at a 
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distance on the mountain side without burning. The bomber 
plane had just struck against the mountain wall and was rolling 
down scooping a large quantity of loosened earth as it slided. 
Usually, in those days, most cargo planes, used to keep their 
side door wide open while they were flying, and at this 
particular time too, it was presumed that the few men or the 
things inside, must have been automatically ejected out from 
inside the plane at the moment when it collided against the 
hard mountain side and overturned. As was mentioned above, 
when the plane was falling down from the mountain ravine, 
one of its wings too was broken off, and a huge quantity of 
earth was pushing down and in it, the few people if there 
could be any, were apparently buried without any trace. As 
for the pilots who were inside the cockpit, would have died 
the moment when the plane in its flying speed struck against 
the mountain with a bang. A few days later, some woodcutters 
of the village who went up the mountainside were said to 
have seen a lot of potatoes, onions and small tins of milkmaid 
brand and canned fruits etc scattered here and there in the 

i 

woods. For many years after the war had ended, the broken 
body of the plane could well be seen from a distance as a 
picture left behind by the ravages of war. 
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In the narration of this imperfect story, I tltink it a must 
to describe something in detail about the location, life and 
features of the village known as Kanglasifai of which a repeated 
mention was made in the course of the story. In the beginning 
of the war, there was a common saying among peoples of 
Manipur that the safest or the best place of our protection 
would be at places of any names having the sound of K, in the 
first syllable of the word. Giving reference to it, most people 
believed that hiding in a pit (Korn) in Manipuri, was the right 
place during an air raid. As the word Kom begins with the 
letter K, it also became a truth according to purana the sacred 
book of the Manipuri. But to my own boyish imagination of 
the time, Kanglasifai the village where we took refuge during 
the war, has also got the sound of K in the fu st syllable of the 
word, and as such, it was testifying a fact that during the whole 
course of the war, there had been no damages from bombings 
in the village. So far as the possible bombing targets from 
Japanese planes were to be concerned, there were the big 
aerodrome with planes in all corners and directions all around 
in particular, and various army camps, artillery stores and all 
those needed for the war, were installed but nothing like 
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bombings etc. had happened so far and never for a single day 
did any Japanese plane approach in the air space above. 

Kanglasifai, the village in particular, is situated to the 
north eastern part of Imphal the Capital of Manipur. It is about 
nine kilometers away from Imphal Proper itself. From 
Chairenthong, the short bridge on the Imphal Ukhrul road, 
we should take a right turn on the inter village road (Turel 
Ahanbi) eastward. By this route we come to Angom village on 
the western side of the Iril river. Then after traversing a short 
distance near the foothills of a small hillock known as laiching, 
we shall again have to follow the path that runs through an 
expanse of paddy fields to reach the village (Kanglasifai.) The 
first spot where the path or the road touches the village was 
known as Kyamlei Makhong on the western bank of the Iril 
river where a ferry service was also flourished for peoples on 
both sides of the river. But, at present, a modern suspension 
bridge has been spanned there across the river. 

The place (Ferry point) was also a site of common 
gatherings and meetings of village elders and a place of local 
sports and festivals as well. During the war, there were also a 
few stalls of women vendors selling cigarettes, pans, fruits and 
other sweetmeats. Near the riverside, and along which, there 
were camps of Indian armies and other workers, and in every 
morning, it was a grand sight to see the drills of sepoys under 
the command of a drill master there. One special moment of 
interest I remember, was the blocking of a beautiful Manipuri 
woman's way, who, quite by chance was passing across the 
space one morning where the soldiers were drilling. The jolly 
master in command of the drill, in a very simple and familiar 
way of jocking, commanded his soldiers to turn to so many 
rights and lefts again and again in order that the way of the 
woman may be blocked, giving her a little confusion to which 
direction she would proceed. We onlookers of it were laughing 
to see it and enjoyed much of the fun. But, no further 
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commands of the master kept the woman in a puzzle for any 
longer. He made her go her way. 

To the north of Kanglasifai, there are villages called 
Faknung and Sawombung, and on the west the Kangla airstrip 
running parallel with the Imphal Ukhrul road on the western 
side. On the east, Stands the Chingkhei hill, rather a small 
portion of a mountain with all its glory. In days of so restless a 
time, it may be mentioned that anything bad had never 
happened to interrupt the normal ways of life of the village so 
far. 

The village had its cultural and religious festivals 
observed annually as usual and with no hindrance because of 
the war. Even though, it was a period of the great second 
world war, the famous Jatra plays, Nat Sankirtans of renowned 
artistes of the time, Rasa dance and Gauralilas etc. were not 
totally lost from the life of this village and those were very 
often arranged with pomp and grandeur by most elderly 
people of the place. 

The number of households on both sides of the river 
which flows down southward through this village, may 
approximately be one hundred and fifty. The habitations along 
the western bank of the river are known as Sangomsang as 
per settlement record of the government, whereas the another 
on the east of the river, as Kanglasifai, but to everybody, both 
the places here on both sides of the river are known as the 
same single village ‘Kanglasifai’ and as Kangla in short. In the 
real sense of the term, the word Kangla is the name given to 
the ancient royal citadel of Manipur, and the reason why the 
particular village came to be known with a rather strange prefix 
“Kangla” can be traced back to those olden days when 
Chandrakriti Maharaja was the reigning king of Manipur about 
three hundred years back. Many soldiers or Sifais who guarded 
the royal palace of the Maharaja were made to live in this village 
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on the riverside, and henceforth the said place came to be 
known as Kanglasifai afterwards. Then, Shangomsang the 
another habitation on the west of the river was also said to 
have been so named for their supplying milk to the royal 
kitchen everyday. The word Shangom is milk in Manipuri and 
Shang is the shed. As the village had a lot of cowshed and 
produced a large quantity of milk enough to serve the royal 
homes, the place came to be known as the place of milk sheds 
which in Manipuri, is the word Shangomshang. The clue to 
this factual account was collected from aged people of the 
village. But the two villages, taken as one, the popular accepted 
name is Kanglasifai or Kangla in short as was mentioned above. 

Thus, the name of Kangla will for ever remain unerased 
from the pages of the history of 2nd world war, since the 
Kangla airfield that had been constructed at the backside of 
this village was found vividly described in IMPHAL the 
celebrated war story compiled and written after the war by 
Geoffrey Evans and Anthony Brett James. So, Kangla being 
the name of an important place during the period of the great 
second world war, will ever remain in history even 
generations after. 

Very near on the east of this village, stands the great 
Chingkhei Citing (a small mountain) as a protector of the 
people of this village. Every man and woman of this village 
regards it with awe and reverence, and to their faith, the hill 
itself is the place of god. When making a promise on 
something, they often say “by our Chingkhei,"( a promise 
mentionining the name of the Godly mountain). The place of 
the mountain is also regarded as the abode of the legendary 
king Chingkhei Ningthou. On the western foothill, there is a 
solitary grassy plain where cows and bullocks of the villagers 
grazed daily or were being tended by cowherds. There, a few 
cowherds of the village, under the guidance of a village adult 
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used to tend cows from morning till dusk everyday. This 
system continued just after the season of sowing seeds in the 
fields till the harvest period was over. The place is quiet and 
beautiful, giving peace to mind. Wild apples, guavas and varied 
x kinds of fxuits and vegetables were abundantly found there. 
Young boys and cowherds used to catch fishes by draining 
out water from small ditches or patches of watery swamps on 
the hillside. The fishes so caught are roasted or burned with 
dry leaves by the cowherds and enjoyed eating them as fun 
and unforgettable pastime. 

The relation between the lives of the people inhabiting 
on both sides of the river and the Chingkhei hill is so close 
that the hill itself is a good source of several things which the 
villagers need in their day to day life. The hill provides them 
with firewood, bamboos, trees and many other edible herbs 
and vegetables. Speaking the truth, the Chingkhei hill or the 
smaller mountain may also be called the life of the villagers. 
Every early morning, the first view of the hill on the eastern 
boundary of the village is regarded as a blessing and thys 
everybody, as a rule bow to Him as their daily prayer just after 
they woke up from bed everyday beseeching longevity of life 
and happiness. 

On the other hand, if we get over to the top of the hill, 
and when looking down from the top of it, the beautiful 
scenery around the vales and the solitary sights at the distance 
and the near places are so attractive and charming. During the 
war, there was not any army camp very near to it and on the 
top of it, as if the place was left alone quite secluded as it were 
for all the time. Downward from the highest point of the hill, 
and in the middle portion of it, there is the sacred divine place 
believed to be the abode of Chingkhei, the god. On the far 
side of the said p'ace and high up on that mountain side, there 
is a row of big stones stuck permanently over the site, and 
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these were, by most elderly people of the village, believed to 
be the cows of Sri Krisna who, while tending them on the 
hillside had to leave them there and he disappeared suddenly 
from the place as the sudden transition from Dwapura Juga to 
Kali Juga was setting in, and thus the cows had been lying 
there in the form of stones since thousands of eras back, it is 
believed. 

On the Manipuri new year’s day that falls in the month 
of April every year, a very enjoyable scene is usually sighted 
at the foothill and on top of the small mountain (Chingkhei) 
where many a man and woman, boys and girls from different 
localities used to come for prayer to God by climbing the hill. 
The village path leading to the foothill were thronged with 
people of all ages. The most enjoyable temporary stalls of 
sweetmeats, tea and cool drinks were beckoning the wearied 
climbers and others who came to the site on foot. During the 
war, the sacred spot of the God was located in the middle 
portion of the small mountain, but nowadays (after the war) 
it is found shifted on top of it. 

Cheiraoba, as it is the first day of a year, is the special 
religious day of merriment to all Manipuri Hindus, whose 
houses and homesteads are particularly made clean and 
cleansed on this day and several palatable vegeterian dishes 
arc cooked and shared with their neighbours in the spirit of 
living a life of common harmony and wel being . Before they 
start eating the day's dishes, they make it a point to offer it to 
god at first and for which a small space is cleared just outside 
their gate and mopping it with clean water, the place is kept 
preserved for the offering site of the day. It is to this place 
that each and every elderly people of all households bring 
out the foodstuffs placing on a broad banana leave (nicely cut 
around) for placing the offerings to god along with sandal 
dhoops and candles burning. Placing the stuff on the spot, 
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they bow to god and pray for his granting them peace and 
kindness. This being done, they enjoy the particular meal of 
the day with all their family members. 

Then, the most enjoyable time is in the afternoon when 
most people specially youngsters spend and enjoy the day 
with their friends at the foothill of the Chingkhei mountain. 
Such a day of merriment and laughter will ever remain 
unstamped out from one’s memory who had personally 
enjoyed the day in his or her young days. We shared food and 
drinks and exchanged jokes and laughed heartily in a carefree 
manner for a short time on the scenic plains of the solitary 
atmoshphere of the hillside, and this, one would find it hard 
to forget. As a religious place of merriment, the Chingkhei Hill 
as it is on the new year’s day, can also be ranked second to the 
more popular place, Imphal Cheiraoching at Chingmeirong, 
where too, a lot of people used to enjoy climbing on this 
particular day with similar veins of happiness and solemnity. 

Especially, at the foothill of the Chingkhei, an eternal 
fountain of cool and clear water is forever found to quench 
the thirst of pilgrims and travellers. There were also temporary 
hotels and stalls selling several stuffs on this day providing 
food and relaxation to most of the people who crowded the 
place. It is at this site that the climbers as well as the group of 
men and women who came treading along the long stretch of 
village path could relax and be freshened themselves there. 

Further, the feature of the particular village locating on 
the western bank of the Iril river of this area, has its peculiarities 
too. Southward to this village, lies the vast extent of a grazing 
field that links with the northern outskirt of the Angom village. 
The said grazing ground of the time, being a vast grassy plain, 
was made into a sports complex by the British army and as 
such, different games like football, athletics, rugby, volleyball, 
softball and Indian kabaddi etc were played and practised there 
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everyday by Indian armies and Britishers. Besides army men, 
a few interested young men of the villages too, had 
participated in the practice of certain games like football in 
which they could acquire a lot of skills and tactics and thus 
became good players of the time. Among those games played 
and practised by the Anglo Americans, mention may be made 
of Rugby which has a close similarity with the indigenous 
YUBILAKPI of the Manipuris, and in the playing of which they 
(the Manipuri boys) could show a special proficiency creating 
wonders to all. Manipuris are, by nature sportive and born 
players and they can adapt themselves easily to any sports 
newly introduced to them. 

On the field as mentioned here, tournaments of different 
games and football matches were held and conducted by the 
Anglo Americans very often and those were the enjoyable 
times as leisure to most of the allied forces that encamped in 
and around the Kangla air field. On the western boundary of 
this field, lies a small hillock known as Tarakonnaching, better 
knowq as Tarakonjin, a common and popular place for all 
boys to play on its top, rather a plain surface where most of 
the village boys and cowherds used to play a game known as 
AATHALI-PATHALI. Regarding how the hillock came into 
existence on that spot of the area, there runs a simple but a 
very tragic and pathetic story, that during the very early period 
of evolution of this earth, the hillock had come flying down 
from above and thus fell on that spot for the first time quite 
miraculously. At the moment when the hillock was flying 
down, very incidentally ten innocent brothers were fishing at 
the place where the hillock would fall on them and as they 
had no time to rush out and escape from the falling mass of 
the big rock, they (all brothers) stood embracing themselves 
together waiting for the doom, quite helplessly. It is there 
that they were all buried alive under that mass of a big rock, 
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and since then the rock came to be known as Tarakonjin 
meaning the hill and the embracing ten. During the time of 
the second world war, there stood a big tent on that hillock, 
said to be the camp of a general and in it many big British and 
American officers held meetings and discussions very often. 

In the war days, there was not a bridge to connect the 
two settlements on both sides of the river, and as such, in 
winter, when the river was almost diying, a makeshift bamboo 
bridge was the only means to be used by people from both 
sides of the river on their going to places of work. Whereas in 
the rainy seasons, when the water level was raising up, a big 
wooden boat was used for ferrying people from one side to 
another. The ferry service was entrusted to a man chosen by 
the village elders on an agreed condition of giving him an 
annual stock of paddy to last every year. So, since we came to 
the village we used to see him rowing the wooden boat 
everyday taking people to and fro across the river at the ferry 
point known as Iranfam (place of crossing water). The man 
was at times substituted or helped by his son or other relatives 
when he was indisposed or occupied in other works at his 
home. The old ferryman was popularly known to all as EEpal 
meaning a bigger father. Soon after the war came to Manipur, 
there came a change in the rowing style of the boat too. In 
course of time, the rowing of the boat, and the use of an oar 
was no longer in practice and instead, a long iron chain was 
kept stretching from one bank to another at the ferry point, 
and the boatman, by holding the chain with his hands, started 
a system of pulling the boat for ferrying people to and fro. 
This chain was very often adjusted to the receding or increasing 
level of water, and in some casual hours, there were times for 
the boat to row up the current or down the stream for some 
purposes, and whenever such a moment comes, the oar, which 
was always inside the boat, was used. 
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Referring to this particular ferry of the village, small 
incidents but adventurous on our parts, can’t but be 
remembered. In those by-gone days, there had been certain 
occasions of our returning home late at night after witnessing 
a Jatra play or after a LICKOL play on the other side of the 
river. On such occasions we had to call and wait for the 
response of that EEpal, the ferry man who would by that hour, 
have surely fallen in a deep slumber in his hut on the other 
bank of the river. Thus in such a time when he could not be 
awakened from his deep sleep, we in a predicament were 
calling him again and again from the another side of the river. 
When no such response came from him, we, being helpless 
had to cross the river any how. The river on such almost 
occasions was just receding from recent floods and was 
foaming. Taking off our clothings and shoes, we made a bundle 
of it and holdirig it with the left hand and raising it higher up 
than the water level, we swam on our sides with the right arm 
in a slantwise direction down the current and crossed the river 
of about 100 ft in breadth. This and many other similar 
incidents like these are the ones which will ever remain vivid 
in the mind when it traces back far down to those distant 
memory lanes of my boyhood. 

Now something is to be detailed about the Likkol play 
of which a mention has already been made earlier. Actually 
the word Likkol is that kind of a small sea shell (cowrie) of the 
size about one inch in length and two and a half millimeters in 
breadth. It is somewhat oval but roundish in shape, smooth 
and white in colour. On one side of it, there is a horizontal 
opening of a beautifully patterned cut line. It is with six of the 
Likkol pieces that a game known as the Likkol play was in vogue 
and played by most grown up Manipuri boys and gills in the 
auspicious nights of Janmasthami (the birthday of Sri Krishna) 
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and Radhasthami (the birthday of Srimati Radhika) and at 
certain times on some other religious nights too. 

The play is performed in a well decorated verandah of a 
Manipuri house chosen by the girls of a locality, and in the 
conduct of the play, they are helped and guided by elderly 
womenfolk of the household. The place is lit up with a bright 
lamp and a neat carpet is spread for seating the participating 
players on it. Here, the girls sit all around in a circle, and in the 
middle of it, a paper board called NAYUM is placed with the 
six Likkols. The girls when seated around, are divided into 
two groups and thus start the game by dropping down the 
Likkols by one of the girls at first. Untill one of the six Likkols 
has fallen with its obverse side upwards and the rest five 
downwards the counting of the points does not start till it 
happens to one's turn as they all took their turns in a clock¬ 
wise round. If it happens to any boy or girl, he or she will get 
six points. Then the counting of the points is done according 
to the number of the Likkols so fallen on the carpet with the 
obverse side up. After that, the points are moved with anything 
like squeezed pieces of paper on the square blocks of the 
Nayum (Board) by any of the male players who volunteers 
lor it. As the Likkol progressed, many other male groups (young 
boys) from other places also select their spot of sitting by the 
side of any girls they preferred. If there was already a male 
player beside the girl, they have to wait for a chance to be 
vacant; otherwise they will have to leave the place for other 
Likkols. Thus a Likkol play is a peaceful game, without any 
such Pandemonium in it, and free from violence & 
immoralities; but during and after the last 2nd world war, the 
playing of melodious songs (Hindi films and Manipuri 
moderns) on gramophone records was very common and 
became popular in places where Likkols were being played. 
There were many spectators too besides the young players. 
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I emporary stalls of selling Cigarettes, Pan and Sweetmeats and 
fruits etc. were also opened in the courtyard of the place in 
order to cater the needs of those young and old visitors in the 
particular night. 

A very peculiar feature of the Likkol play is the exchang¬ 
ing moment of the Likkols from one hand to another. When 
the Likkols are to be handed over from one hand to another, 
whether he be a boy or a girl, he or she is bound to say 
something to the next player in a very soft and sweet term. 
Each in their turn was bound to say or address in the term 

like, “My love, My darling. My sweetheart.Let me place these 

Likkols in your sweet hand” At this, the next person too is to 
hold out his or her hand responding positively to what the 
other has just said to him or her. Sometimes there were 
occasions in which, the girl out of her shyness could not utter 
a single word at the moment. In such a moment, they are 
encouraged by the elderly female onlookers saying there 
would be no harm in saying anything and told them not to 
feel shy as it was the way of the game. 

In certain times, a few participating girls make it a point 
to leave the play earlier as their guardians liked them to do so, 
but majority of them continue the game till late hours at night 
or even till day-break. The boys except a few, do not confine 
in a single Likkol place for the whole night. They, in a mood 
of merriment, go about in search of other Likkols in different 
localities where they would, as they hoped, find girls after 
their hearts. Thus a Likkol play in its true sense, offers the first 
opportunity to young boys and girls to acquaint with each 
other newly, and it may also be called, the first gateway to 
their love and romance. Nowadays, the Likkol which had been 
in vogue more than 300 years since the Manipuri society had 
been ushered into the folds of Hinduism, has now sunk into 
oblivion as it has been no longer in practice or performance 
for these many years since the end of the 2nd world war. 
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On the other hand, it is said that the village situating on 
the eastern bank of the river was also at one old time, known 
as MANA TI1AFAM (place of growing tobacco plants) The story 
goes that during the reign of Chandrakrity Maharaja, the said 
place came to be known as Kanglasifai as the sepoys of the 
royal kangla made their settlements there. The historical 
meaning of Kangla is citadel or palace of the time, hence comes 
the word Kanglasifai. 

Another peculiar custom of the village is the restrictions 
given to marriages and other merriments in the village. One 
of the restrictions is the prohibition of Leikoiba (going around 
a groom by his bride in a marriage ceremony). Unlike other 
places, a particular bride in this locality was not allowed to go 
in the rhythmic movement around the groom who would be 
sitting on a decorated sedan in the centre of the Sankirtans 
(religious singing). Normally at other places, a bride has to go 
around the groom for seven or nine times (Clockwise) and at 
the completion of each round she is to shower down flowers 
on the groom’s turbaned head and at the last round she will 
garland the groom and then sits beside him on the same sedan 
to be garlanded by the groom in turn. By a strict Customary 
rule, this very system is not at all allowed in this locality and 
instead when a marriage ceremony takes place, the bride and 
the groom will be sealed on a mat just for garlanding each 
other with small ritual functions only. 

As is followed in almost all places in Manipur, a bride, 
after the marriage ceremony is over, is to be carried to her 
groom’s home in a palanquin. This system too is not allowed 
in this locality (the village on the eastern bank of the river) 
But, nowadays, the system of Leikoiba (pacing around the 
groom in rhythmic movements and garlanding) has been to 
some extent ir troduced in the said place, but the using of 
palanquin still remains forbidden. She is to be carried in a 
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palanquin only when the bride crosses the outskirts of the 
village. In case of a bride coming from other villages, she too 
is bound to get down from the palanquin when she, along 
with her escorting party reaches the boundary of the locality, 
and thus goes on foot upto the groom’s house. Nowadays, in 
this village too, the using of palanquin has been substituted 
by cars. 

During the 2nd world war, what we could see in a mar¬ 
riage ceremony of the particular place was the simple garland¬ 
ing between the bride and the groom in turn. They were made 
to sit on a given mat in presence of all those singers around 
and before the gathering of those invited guests. The groom 
is dressed in white Dhoti and Kurta with a nicely shaped white 
turban on his head. The modern ornaments and dresses worn 
by a bride nowadays was not at all used and seen in those 
marriages. 

The another thing that was locally followed as a custom 
of the said place was that, a young babe, when it begins to 
move on all fours was not adorned with a silvery Bangle, called 
(KHUJUP) as is generally done in other households in 
Manipur, particularly among the Meiteis. This KHUJUP is a 
bangle from which a silver string of about 7 or 8 inches in 
length is hung with a beautifully patterned knob at the end of 
it. But in this village, the putting on of this KHUJUP is strictly 
prohibited as it could be a show of Luxury before Chingkhei, 
the God. 

Besides, Unlike other Manipuri localities, festivals of 
dance and amusements like the LAI HARAOBA (festival of Dei¬ 
ties) Rasa dance and Goura lilas etc were not at all performed 
in this locality due to customary prohibitions. 

Almost all elderly people of the place are of the opinion 
and remarks that any young girls who got married by violat¬ 
ing the customs of the village can not lead a successful married 
life and most of them became widows or childless etc. 
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The customary restrictions given to this locality were 
chiefly due to the presence of the reverred small mountain, 
the Chingkhei hill that stands magnificently just on the eastern 
proximity of the village. It is commonly taken for granted that 
no amusement, laughters and glamours could be carried out 
in the very front of this godly mountain facing the village. 
According to the position and feature of the small mountain, 
it is so believed that the portion that extends northward and 
just opposite to PHAKNUNG village is regarded as the head of 
the god, the mountain, whereas the slopping portion 
extending towards the south, just opposite to Moirangkampu 
village is regarded as the feet and toes of the god. Then the 
remaining middle portion that faces the village of Kanglasifai 
is firmly believed to all as the heart and belly of Chingkhei, 
the god. So the locality believes with fears that no disturbance 
in the form of merry makings and laughters should be given 
while the small mountain, the god is lying permanently before 
the village’just about 300 yards away from the stretch of the 
village. Many more stories supporting the faith might also be 
traced in the ancient myth of the Manipuri origins. But the 
few customary rules, herein mentioned are totally absent in 
the other locality of Kangla Sangomsang the village on the 
western bank of the river (Iril). 

Life of the two villages on both sides of the river may 
rightly be said as peaceful as it could be, some fifty years be¬ 
fore the time of my writing this book. There had never been a 
case of feuds and disputes among the villagers and their 
neighbours. Often, as a way of their life, sincere askings 
between the haves and the have-nots prevailed as a sign of 
rendering help to one another. This was their natural 
obligations kept in their day to day existence. Unity had a place 
in the village, and whenever a difficulty occurred in their 
peaceful village life, they hold meetings and resolve a decision 
united. They were all hard working people and grow vegetable 
and other food plants of all kinds in their available respective 
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gardens and tlius managed to get them supplied with anything 
they needed as foods for their sustenance. In the rainy season, 
they grow paddy in their fields and in winter, after the harvest, 
they carried on extra works like cutting fire woods to last a 
year and also grow a varied kinds of vegetables in theft gardens 
'as mentioned above. On the other hand, the womenfolk of 
the village too, as were practised and done by most elderly 
women in Manipur, used to weaving clothes in their looms to 
meet requirements in theft respective household. In the 
farming works, except ploughing in the fields, the women had 
equal share in other cultivations of vegetable and other food 
grains in their garden. They also grew sugarcanes as one of 
their main occupation, and crush the canes in their handmade 
wooden mills pulled around by a bullock. The bulk of sugar 
juice so extracted with the help of their mills is boiled in a 
large cauldron till it becomes a red juice of Sugar. From this 
work too, they could earn big annual income besides stocking 
it for their home use. 

In the rainy season, when plantation work of paddy 
saplings are to be carried out, the villagers cooperate and 
extend help to one another’s work, and they never made any 
monetary payments as is done nowadays. Such was the life of 
this Kanglasifai village (on both banks of the river) in those 
days of the war, with the fertility of the region, the healthy 
climate and with no dearth of drinking water and with no 
bombings there in particular, the village could lead a peaceful 
and a blessed life. 

Along with the favourable ambience in and around this 
place (Kanglasiphai) better known as Kangla in short, has to 
its credit, been able to produce to day, a considerable number 
of educated males and females for every year, as well as 
professionals like doctors, engineers, lawyers and Teachers 
etc. thereby enabling the village to contribute at least a small 
share in the sphere of modern development of the state in 
general. 
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It was learnt from other sources that during the period 
from April 1944 to 1945 many random fightings and battles 
between the Anglo-American forces and the invading Japanies 
were frequent in distant different regions bordering Burma 
and Manipur, particularly in the north eastern and south 
western parts and at places around Moreh and Tidim. So, as 
the number of casualties and the wounded were increasing 
day in and day out, the army hospitals on the plain were 
compelled to shift to nearer fighting zones in Manipur. When 
such an urgent order of shifting places of hospitals were 
announced at any time, the British army and hospital staff had 
to face a lot of difficulties. It is said that a sister who worked at 
a field hospital beyond Pallel wrote in her diary as : “I had 
never experienced such a suffering as these, there was no help 
to get rid of this.” 

How was Imphal in those days ? Every body, felt restless 
and was on the alert of an impending disaster either from the 
air or on the ground and it was a general belief that it would 
be a fierce and final one to mark the end of the war in Imphal, 
the last stronghold of the allied forces. The combined position 
of the allied force, in Manipur with their artilleries, planes and 
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others were like to have all been kept inside a box in those 
last critical stage of the war when all the surrounding hills and 
mountains were occupied and positioned by the invading 
Japanese. The imaginery war, as believed to have been 
predicted in the ancient Meitei Puranas (Puya) would surely 
be the war to be raged here in Imphal between the Japanese 
and the Anglo-American forces in 1944-45. Some people say, 
“war is yet to come, there will be three groups, and among 
them the easterners who clothed in red will be the victorious”. 
Often, we were told by our local elders that, when the eastern 
gate is opened, Manipur will be the place of throwing up the 
first game ball to start the war. Accordingly, most people 
believed that as the Japanese were from the east, and as they 
had already reached Manipur, the saying "opening the eastern 
gate, was by then truly interpreted. So the word, "Hantre 
Hunfam", the place of first tluowing up the game ball in Manipur 
was to be a fact to prove the impending final battle on the 
plains of Manipur. 

Manipur, in the pre war days, was a peaceful land with 
enough food to feed its people. The place was not dependent 
on any other states for anything. Besides the main agricultural 
crops, cotton and silken cloths were also produced in plenty 
from its own handlooms and provided enough to be used by 
all. Those days can be termed as days of plentiful without any 
such requirement of money to buy any other extra things. 
Prices of other things too, were very cheap and no such han¬ 
kerings after comforts and luxurious materials had in the minds 
of most people. But after the coming of the war, a large number 
of British armies was pouring in and landed on the soils of 
Manipur. Soon, for the betterment of communication and 
encampment, all developmental works were taken up, and 
accordingly, the ways of earnings were numerous and in¬ 
creased by leaps and bounds. Daily wages were increased from 
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Shiki (25 paise) to five rupees per day, and along with tins 
trend, the price of paddy per sangbai (about 35 kg) was also 
increased suddenly from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 60. 

According to statistics given by scholars, the total 
number of the British armymen who came and encamped in 
Manipur at that period, was so big that their number was more 
than double of the whole population of the then Manipur. In 
order to procure food, there was a great rush of people to 
places of several works. There were seemingly competitions 
in developments of everything even in the army kitchens and 
store rooms and they the army men were all active and hectic 
in all kinds of establishments everywhere. Likewise, for the 
advancement of making roads, places for living and store rooms 
as well as in the construction of offices, hospitals and airfields 
etc, many army men and engineers had executed their works 
on a grand scale. 

The Britishers had in those days, distributed seeds of 
various cereals and other vegetable seeds free of cost to 
important leaders and village chiefs for growing them in their 
distant cultivable lands so that the produce could also be sold 
at higher prices to the British army men and suppliers. So, the 
said plants and vegetables were seen growing luxuriantly on 
expanse of river banks or on the hill sides and in farm yards, 
and at any such places available to them. The produces were 
made available to all royal Indian Army Service Corps that 
encamped at scattered distant areas of Manipur. Along with 
this, the prices of foodstuff too were increasing day by day. 
What to say, the price of an egg which equalled to just a penny 
in English money formerly, was also increased to seven an 
equivalent price to one rupee and a half in Indian money. 

When the big Khwairamband Bazar in Imphal proper 
was deserted, there flourished the Kongba Bazar in the south¬ 
eastern outskirt of Imphal and in the northern outskirt, 
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another Bazar was also flourished at Heikrumakhong in the 
Khurai area. These two markets had served well for the army 
as well as for the public in general during the period of the 
war. As demands of several items of food for the army was 
raising day by day, even the vegetable vendors too bargained 
high prices for all kinds of green leafy vegetables such as 
cabbages, mustards and beans etc. and thus could earn a good 
income. 

At places like Tamenglong, a large distant village in the 
western boundary of Manipur, prices of oranges were said to 
be very cheap, only one anna (four paise) for four oranges. It 
was due to the absence of good roadways leading to Imphal 
and back to that village. So most of the oranges available there 
were sold out at any price before they became rotten and 
decayed. So the army officers tried to reach the places in their 
jeeps anyhow and bought loadful of fruits for their respective 
units, giving pleasures to the fruit growers and enabling them 
to avoid the risk of going to Imphal with bags of fruits on their 
backs. ■ 

The indigenous people of Manipur are the Meiteis, the 
hill tribes and Muslims. Round about, of the whole popula¬ 
tion of Manipur in 1940, ten per cent of the population was 
Muslims, it is said. They, as prisoners of war or as tradesmen 
had settled here from the neighbouring Cachar, Even though 
many of them started living here by marrying Manipuri women 
and speaking the language of this place, they are still the people 
who remain ever faithful to their religion with a firm/ 
conviction and by not offending against their liindu fellow 
brothers here. On the other hand, the hill tribes, inspite of 
their being the original people of this place of Manipur are 
neither Hindus nor the Meiteis. Most of them, as their ancentors 
had practised, used to believe any certain phenomenon or 
things as their gods; but since the beginning of 19th Century, 
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the American baptist mission had converted many of them 
into Christianity and thus became Christians. Their main 
occupation is Jhooming works on the hillsides cultivating food 
grains like paddy etc. Even during the period of the war, 
villagers in certain fertile places of Manipur used to grow sugar 
canes in their open gardens and fields in order that the sweet 
juice known as CHUHI may be extracted from the canes so 
grown in their fields. Process for procuring this juice as had 
already been described was first introduced in Manipur by 
Mr. Gimson, one of the political agents of the olden days in 
Manipur. With the help of the wooden Squeezing machine, 
tins of the liquid could thus be obtained and the fresh liquid 
is boiled in a big pan till it turns into lumps of reddish sugar 
called Cl UNI. But since the advent of the war in Manipur, and 
as various armies had landed here, the simple, ordinary people 
of the place had begun to use and prefer the white dry grains 
of sugar in gunny bags. On the other hand, many sugarcane 
planters too, used to sell out the canes fresh from their garden 
to armymen who also as they had already tasted the new soft 
canes of the place had a great liking for it. The villagers in this 
way, could earn a good side income by selling the fresh canes 
to soldiers and the like. Then to most people of Manipur there 
grew a better liking for the dried white sugar instead of the 
old CHUHI and xed chini they had so extracted by boiling in 
former days. Very soon, in the market places too, we could 
see bags of white sugar stocked to be sold in retails or in bags. 

Besides, the new taste of Atta bread to which most 
Manipuries had a temporary liking did not last long, it ceased 
along with the end of the war. 

When the Japanese army was fast approaching the 
villages in the border areas, most people in the nearby borders 
did not leave thei, homes for other places for they believed 
that no immediate lighting was likely to take place nearer to 
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their places. For every house, there were ditches dug out for 
their shelter to protect themselves from bombardment. When 
almost all the dwelling houses on the plains of Manipur were 
requisitioned for the British, Indian and American armymen 
and as were said earlier, majority of the people were then 
leaving their homesteads and took shelters in places where 
the war was not likely to reach. According to their 
conveniences, people from villages also, come to somewhere 
in Imphal area and contrary to this, inhabitants of Imphal also 
went afar to distant villages as their shelter, vice versa, only to 
save their dear lives. Elderly people of those days had to face 
the several odds of events that came to their simple existence 
and at certain places, many different families had to live 
together in a single homestead of their unknown brethren at 
distant villages. 

A number of wearied looking men, women and children 
following a bullock cart laden with their belongings and driven 
by an innocent looking elderly person were the common 
sights on the dusty roads of the plains of Manipur in those 
hectic days of the war. Such was the sight of the days which 
would ever remain in one's memory. 

As compelled by thoughts of living, most of the people 
in Manipur did not stop working either at any place or 
elsewhere for their livelyhood. They had to seek their means 
even when the firing cannons were renting the sky. Farmers 
in their fields, wage earners in the construction works of the 
time, and all that for their means of living. In certain places, 
where there are army camps, some jolly fellows used to peep 
inside those army tents and talk to them in their broken 
languages making gestures of their faces and hands just for 
fun and merryment. Such things as those, were also the 
moments of pleasures in their exchanging words and smiles 
with the army men on one side. 
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On the other hand, the Anglo-American army men and 
pilots were very inquisitive. Wherever or whenever they 
happened to be amongst us, whether be it in a crowd or at 
any local cultural or religious functions or simply as a visitor 
at any place, it was their habit of enquiring after anything that 
appeared strange to them. Very often, their questions were, 
“why is it so and what is it for?” etc. Whenever they go out; 
they never fail to bring a camera to snap anything of interest 
to them. As time goes on, they also became more familiar 
with us and as such, they, from frequent mixing with us, could 
often enjoy the glimpse of Manipuri Nat Sankirtans and 
marriage ceremonies that had occasionally taken place in that 
very particular locality I belonged to. On such days of 
occurrence, they, sitting for some awhile as silent spectators 
used to enjoy and observe the details or minutes of the 
functions. Particularly, in a Nat Sankirtan, what impressed them 
were the two drummers performing their artistic skills of 
jumping with vigorous movements synchronizing with the 
rhythm of singings rendered by those singers around them. 
Once, in such a ceremony, I was by chance, asked who the 
leader of the two drummers could be. So many things as these, 
they had asked, enjoyed and penned in their note books. 

Rolled with the lives of most simple Manipuri Hindus in 
the rural areas of Manipur, the habit of eating outside in their 
open yards in the sunshine of winter season is also another. 
The eating space in their yards is a very special place called 
Tulsibung means the spot of the Tulsi Plant. This particular 
spot will be seen preserved in every Manipuri home just in 
front of the house facing east. It is a circled space of about ten 
feet in diameter; and is regarded as a sacred and sanctified 
place where a Tulsi plant is grown with a religious point of 
view. Daily, the place is mopped neat and clean by any female 
inmates of a family for worship. It is here, at this Tulsibung 
that most people living in rural areas, bring out their flavoured 
dishes and enjoyed them in the sunshine. 
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Most elderly people of a family will take it a religious 
obligation to slightly sprinkle a handful of water on the Tulsi 
leaves just after their bathing, and the drops of water so fallen 
from the Tulsi leaves, being collected in their palms, they put 
it on their heads as if their own beings were sanctified for the 
day. Without having these small tilings done, they seldom 
have their meals of the day. Things like these were so often 
seen and recorded by those English and Americans whenever 
they happened to visit a Manipuri home. 

Thus they used to see and ask so many things about our 
ways of life, and could gather a lot of knowledge on different 
aspects of religious norms that our elderly people followed 
in their everyday life, like the habit of not having their first 
meal of a day unless they had already bathed and sanctified 
with religious norms as were mentioned above. Putting of 
chandan marks on their foreheads is also an unfailing duty 
that most of our elderly people followed as a customary rule 
just after their bathing and without doing it they never sit for 
their meals in the kitchen. In those days, most adult inmates 
of a family were to change their clothing before they sat for 
eating inside a neatly preserved kitchen near the cooking site, 
which, in most Manipuri dwellings was kept in the last of the 
rooms from the front. The clothes to be changed and used by 
the members of a particular family, were the ones already 
washed and dried the day before, and they were kept hung 
on the kitchen wall by the female inmates of most families for 
everyday. Things like these were minutely observed and 
noted in their diaries by those jolly but inquisitive pilots and 
others who were here as our friends for some years. They 
were ever curious to learn how Manipuri females kept 
themselves away from kitchen during the period of their 
menstruation by not making any contact with the food and 
drinks meant for menfolks etc. 

One evening, a young English officer who was 
presumably an amateur artist came to our neighbour’s home, 
just for seeing the locale. He seated himself on a stool in the 
yard outside and was looking around the garden where some 
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menfolks were working. In the meantime, the young aunty 
of the house, sitting on a mat was titivating herself brushing 
her hairs before a mirror. At this, the English officer, coming 
a little closer towards the woman, started making a portrait of 
herself by sketching with his pencil on a page of his notebook. 
We, standing around, were amazed to see the very form and 
face of the aunty so similarly sketched out by the man. Then 
the man/painter, as he liked to draw the figure of the aunty's 
breast too, he politely requested her to drop her clothing 
(Fanek) a little down to the waist so as to enable him to draw 
the portion as well. The aunty, on being told what he was 
saying to, suddenly stood up and went away with a sign of 
fear. At that moment, the young army painter/officer could 
realize the unexpressed significance of her motive that in no 
case was it possible for a Manipuri woman to show her breast 
uncovered in public since it was strictly forbidden by our social 
taboo. 

On one side again, many Manipuri young men who had 
read upto class VII or VIII before the war had got the advantage 
of working as contractors, overseers and clerks etc. in several 
construction and army departments and thus could earn a lot. 
On the other hand, young boys, as it is so everywhere, always 
wanted to see and look at exotic things whenever they found 
by chance on the roads or near the army camps and 
aerodrome. Even at times they picked up explosives 
unknowingly, and there were cases of injuring and killing 
themselves when such explosives were handled by their eager 
hands. Sometimes, the operation tents in the army camps were 
also busy when dressing and attending on such young boys. 
On the other hand, A typical sight was the scene of a line of 
women and girls going stiff with gold coloured pots of water 
on their heads from river or village ponds matching their faces 
with the red glow of the setting sun. 

A few British officers who had come here during the 
war, with practicable geographical knowledge of the region 
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gave a description of the Manipur plains as these that in the 
month of February, an abundant brownish flowers are seen 
blooming in low lying and dampy places of the regions and 
those scenes remind the places in Ireland with the similar type 
of flowers blooming in profusion. Several kinds of white 
flowers of the Jasmine group such as Kundo, Malika Jatikuppi 
and Kaboklei etc (in local names) are luxuriously seen 
blooming in the open yard of every household with the sweet 
fragrance pervading around. 

In the sloppy sides of river banks, a kind of white thorny 
flowers could also be seen blooming and the sight extends 
upto a distance as far as our eyes could reach. Besides, there 
are the village footpath on the meandering river banks, the 
dried up ditches in the open fields, the vast green grazing 
grounds and the small type of hillocks that divide the places 
here and there. The vast paddy fields, with a number of lines 
cutting across on them in separate figures make all the more 
beautiful to look at from a distance. Before the rainy season 
was setting in, very particularly'in the month of May, the fields 
with the dried stubbles of paddy plants from the last harvest 
and when reflected on it by the hot sunlight, the places are 
cracked and looked something different from what they really 
were. 


On the other hand, people on the dusty roads when 
siding off the numerous military vehicles plying incessantly 
from both directions, used to cover their nose and mouth 
with their hands so that the particles of dust may not be inhaled. 
Sometime after, as the season changes, almost all the village 
roads, were soon turned into muddy roads again as and when 
the heavy showers of monsoon came down and thus, the places 
once a dried open places were now topped with silts and muds. 
The low lying places and the open fields took the sight of a 
big lake with beaming water with waves on the surface. In 
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summer months when rainfall had not yet set in, the river 
beds of certain rivers in Manipur could also be forded by 
vehicles, but when the rainy season comes, They became big 
rivers swollen with strong currents. In such a way as this, 
when the grass in the fields which were dried and twisted the 
day before the raining, was now looked fresh and green as 
the rain showers on them and how contentedly the village 
cattle were grazing upon them. 

The plains of Manipur, an area of about 700 square miles 
are agricultural lands. In the southern direction, the low lying 
places are swampy with lakes here and there including the 
loktak (one of the biggest lakes in India). Reeds and tall grasses 
are grown there in thick bushes and somewhere on the lakes 
we can see the water hyacinth so thickly grown on them that 
one is led to forget the deep water beneath the plants. 
Particularly the loktak lake, being fed by all the major rivers 
of Manipur, is a permanent natural store of water throughout 
the seasons, and various fishes are abundantly found. Two 
islands known as Thanga & Kaarang which appear floating on 
the lake silently and peacefully, enhance the beauty and the 
grandeur of this lake. Wild ducks, snipes, teals and gander and 
various unknown migratory birds are feeding on this lake. On 
one side, among the greeneries of mountain sides, there are 
the tigers and panthers peeping out from their hideouts etc. 
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As the Germans advanced towards England and other 
places in Europe, the Japanese army, under their commanders 
began to occupy places in south eastern Asia and even after 
capturing Burma, their final decision was to seize Imphal with 
their relentless courage and bravery by breaking through all 
barriers and British Stongholds whichever be on their advance 
into Manipur. On the British American side too, it was their 
firm belief that a final and decisive battle would surely be 
fought sooner or later on the plains of Imphal . So they kept 
everything ready to face any Japanese advance into Manipur. 
In this final march of the Japanese army into Manipur, the 
Indian National Army, formerly known as the Azad Hind Fauz 
was also a counterpart of the Japanese forces and they also 
took part in those campaigns on a large scale. From the events 
of those days, we came to know that according to an agreement 
arrived between the Japanese govt, and Netaji Subhaschandra 
Bose the supreme commander of The I.N.A., it was agreed 
that the Imphal Campaign if successful, the administration of 
Manipur was not to be handled by Japanese. Theirs was only 
to render help and cooperate with I.N.A. in their mission to 
free India from British bondage. So the Japanese did not 
hesitate to render help to Subhaschandra Bose and his fellow 
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patriots who struggled and suffered a lot beyond description 
to make India an independent country. Perhaps the great 
movement and story of the INA could not be well convinced 
to all general people of Manipur at the time as communication 
facility and newspapers were totally absent everywhere. Only 
a few people from Manipur were the ones who had supported 
the cause of the I.N.A but the rest remained ignorant of the 
great uprising of the time. 

One early morning in 1944, leaves of pamphlets 
presumably dropped down from an aeroplane in the night 
were found lying wet with dew drops in the open fields and 
gardens everewhere and were picked up by people who 
chanced to see them when they went out in the morning. The 
letters printed on the pamphlets were English but the words 

Hindi; and ultimately we came to understand that they were 

% 

dropped down by Netaji Subhaschandra Bose from aeroplane 
to arouse an awakening in the minds of all common people 
and the Indian British soldiers in particular. But what to do, 
the simple ignorant common people and the village elders 
paid no heed to it, rather they thought it better to protect 
themselves from bullets and bombardment from Japanese 
planes. 

The story of the formation of Indian National Army is so 
big to describe. To mention a few parts of it in brief, it is to be 
counted that since the British Administration had begun in 
India, there had been many a patriot in the country who rose 
against the British rule with and without violence. 
Continuously in the years that followed, and among those 
number of patriots who rose in revolt and protested at the 
cost of their lives, mention may be made of one Ras Behari 
Bose who, before the outbreak of world war II had already 
left for Japan as he was not allowed to live in his homeland 
(India) Though he was in Japan, his thought for the freedon 
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of India was never fading and strove hard to achieve it through 
all means by organizing independent groups among Indians 
in Asia. Since the outbreak of 2nd world war in Europe lie got 
the opportunity of joining hands with Subhaschandra Bose in 
time. It was he, who in the year 1942 had come to welcome 
the forty thousand helpless British Indian army stranded in 
the jungle of Malaya. The huge bulk of British Indian soldiers 
had no alternative then, but to surrender to the Japanese army; 
but Ras Behari Bose arrived there well in time in a car with a 
tricolour flag, and greeted them with smile and encourage¬ 
ment. 

As the war began, many a patriot and political leaders in 
India were already imprisoned by British government. Among 
those leaders, Subhaschandra Bose was the one who was then 
under the warrant of house arrest and was guarded and 
watched by British soldiers to check his movement. From so 
carefully guarded a house, one night, after a month of his 
confinement, he could miraculaously escape from the house 
in disguise. 

So, after the escape from his house in Calcutta, he could 
reach Germany through Kabul after a lot of hardships and 
obstacles, on his way there. Then he made friends with Hitler 
and laid out plans for the war. After a short stay in Germany, 
Subhas proceeded upto Japan in a submarine and there in 
Japan, he started to work as the supreme commander of the 
Indian National Army with a grand hope of freeing India from 
the yoke of British rule. He carried on a thorough discussion 
with the emperor and the leaders of Japan for the objective to 
which both sides (Japanese and the I.N.A.) had agreed to 
cooperate and work together with a mission of defeating the 
Anglo-American Power in south eastern Asia. So, to achieve 
his determination, Subhas, with his I.N.A. and the Japanese 
army over-ran Burma and then came upto regions of Manipur 
as a Commander. After a lot of fightings and skirmishes with 
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the British army in those mountain regions bordering Burma 
and Manipur, Netaji Subhaschandra Bose with his Azad Hind 
Fauz could at last penetrate upto Moirang, a place only 24 miles 
from Imphal, and the flag of Indian independence was hoisted 
there for the first time on 14th April 1944. The only slogan of 
Azad Hind Fauz was “Chalo Delhi” (go to Delhi) and as they 
could reach Moirang, an important place in the southern side 
of Manipur, they had this firm belief that they would 
practicably be able to capture Imphal by inflicting an utter 
defeat to the whole of British forces, without any delay. True, 
if it had been so, all the British plans would have been foiled 
in vain with chaos everywhere. 
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Out of the whole British forces that had penetrated into 
the jungles of Malaya, some fifty thousand strong of them had 
to give up arms and surrender to the Japanese on 14 Februaiy 
1942. A group of them numbering more than twenty 
thousand had already been captured or lost. The story of the 
last surrendered group was a chapter of a large scale 
destruction on the British force; and the like of which would 
hardly be found elsewhere or occurred in any phase of the 
war. The huge bulk of British army who were thus taken 
prisoners or captives in Japanese hands were all Indian soldiers 
of the British force. It was from this group, presumably about 
twentyflve thousand unarmed soldiers who, after giving up 
loyalty to the British cause, had to change their moral and 
finally determined to become members of the Indian National 
Army. It was a crucial moment to persuade the former Bristish 
soldiers to come to terms with the INA. A thorough change 
could thus be brought in the morale and understanding of 
those British Indian army after a hard time, and ultimately led 
them to fight turning against the British force to which they 
had been supporting since the outbreak of the war. In this 
way, a fresh thought and a light for an independent India was 
visualised and made it dawned in the minds of those 
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surrendered British soldiers. The difficult task of reforming 
the soldiers to become members of the INA was handled by 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose with his unique power of 
intelligence and influence. So under pressure of his words, 
advice, encouragement and love, many a British Indian army 
irrespective of their ranks and religion could thus be brought 
under the banner of the INA and many of them became 
dedicated patriots and martyrs for the freedom of their country 
afterwards. To trace a little back again, the movement of Indian 
National Army had already been started in the south eastern 
Asia under the leadership of that Indian Ras Behari Bose in 
Japan and then it was made into a powerful organisation under 
the next leadership and guidance of Subhas Chandra Bose at a 
time when the fire of The 2nd world war expanded upto the 
regions of Burma. Many Indian Asians, with their willingness 
had participated to form the INA and very particularly in 
Singapore and Malaya many a well to do family and rich men 
had donated what they could give either in cash or gold and 
' volunteered themselves to render help to Subhas Chandra 
Bose in his mission of a Free-India. The story of that period is 
a big chapter in the history of the world. 

So, after a number of meetings and discussions between 
the Azad Hind Fauz and the Japanese government, it was 
unanimously resolved to co-operate with each other in the 
Imphal campaign, a big invasion through jungles and 
mountains until the British forces were driven out from 
Imphal, the last British stronghold. With this objective, they 
were then approaching towards Imphal from the north eastern 
and southern borders of Manipur. According to the plans of 
their attack, it was that the 15th Japanese Divisions was assigned 
to attack upto northwestern side of Manipur in order that the 
Imphal-Dimapur Road be cut and blocked at Kohima. These 
forces were penetrating endlessly from the Ukhrul side on 
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the north with their arms and ammunitions. Another 31st Di¬ 
vision had fought with the British army and succeeded to cut 
Dimapur road the main life line at many points. After a lot of 
intermittent fightings on their way, the Japanese army at the 
cost of their lives could thus press southward upto 
Kanglatongbi where a grim battle was raged with the occupy¬ 
ing force of the Anglo-American army. It was said that there 
was a big loss of lives on both sides, but no further advance 
towards Imphal could be achieved by the Japanese. For the 
execution of the abovementioned plans, the names of Japa¬ 
nese generals and commanders like Yamauchi, Sato and 
Mutaguchi may not be left out. It was under their bravery, 
skills and experience that an action known as operation U 
could be carried out from the north eastern and south eastern 
regions bordering Burma and Manipur. Among the division 
nos. 15, 31 and 33 which were under the command of General 
Mutaguchi, the INA was also accounted as a good counterpart 
to them. After a number of fightings in Burma since 1942 the 
Japanese 33 division was already posted in the Kabow Valley 
as their base camp. In their further plans, the seize of Imphal- 
Tamu and Tiddim Roads were their objective so as to cut off 
the said roads from British vehicles thereby facilitating only 
Japanese supply on these roads. In this way, the 33 division 
with the INA were pressing hard towards Imphal plain from 
the southern side. It was a grim period of the lime, when rains 
of monsoon season were heavily pouring all day and night, 
and in the unwelcome circumstances, they had to suffer a lot, 
not only from the British bullets but also from want of food, 
medical aids, adequate arms and ammunitions, and above all 
these, there were also the sicks and the wounded ones. 
Another force, under general Yamauchi, was also proceeding 
down from Tamu to Moreh and then to places near Pallel, a 
place of only 30 miles from Imphal proper. It was with these 
Japanese forces that the British had to face a grim, severe 
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fightings at Maibam Lokpacliing, known as the red hills to the 
Japanese; and the Britishers. In this fighting with the 
marauding Japanese the British had innumerable sacrifice at 
the cost of their lives and thus the further advance of the Japa¬ 
nese was successfully obstructed and repulsed their move. 
The man who planned all these for the Japanese army was 
General Mutaguchi of whom mention has already been made 
above. Energetic, skilled as he was, he had a strong ambition 
of this Imphal campaign with his firm belief that Imphal would 
soon be fallen into his hands before the monsoon. He even 
went upto the extent of making a peculiar example of Imphal 
as a big lake where a big fish was hiding; and the big fish (the 
British) would soon be caught and surrounded by his Japanese 
force. It was with this hope that General Mutaguchi had brought 
twenty Gyesha girls from Burma for a dance performance in 
the first night of beseiging Imphal. But his hope was shattered 
into pieces bringing his dreams to an otherwise result. The 
Japanese were utterly disappointed when the chaos came on 
their tyay. The wearied armies had to run helter skelter in the 
unknown jungles of Manipur when no food and arms could 
reach them from their far away camps. Their ammunitions were 
running short, besides, the number of the sick and the 
wounded were also increasing. They had none to care for them 
but to think of their own lives. To add to these, the heavy 
showers of the monsoon too was a grave menace to them. To 
imagine the plight of those helpless soldiers, one will surely 
feel the miserable fate they had been subjected to. Above all 
these, news of the Atom bombing by the Americans on 
Japanese capital cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki could no more 
be endured in their hearts. It was the greatest of all the blows 
they had ever suffered, and now they had nothing but to give 
up all hopes of their existence. 
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Some short accounts of a few battles 
fought in Manipur "SHANGSHAK" 


First of all, the battles at Shangshak : By all Bristish army 
officers and soldiers who fought and could survive the 
Shangshak battles had termed it as "Bloody battle". The extent 
of Extreme exhaustion, sufferings and difficult stages they 
had faced, rrtade them call it a bloody battle. For the British, it 
was a story of untold sufferings and deaths of many of their 
friends. The short accounts of those events, the scenery of 
the surroundings, the plans of both the British and the 
Japanese are briefly given below. 

The Japanese army, after crossing several jungles, rivers 
and mountain ranges from the northern side of Burma was 
penetrating into the north eastern mountains and jungles of 
Manipur in April 1944. In their words, it was their operation 
U which forced their way into two directions of Manipur, one 
from the north east and the another from the south western 
side of the region. The first task of the army that was breaking 
through from the north eastern direction was to reach Kohima 
from Uklirul and then to block the Imphal-Dimapur road, and 
the another group that was proceeding from the south 
western side was to block the Imphal-Tiddim road so as to 
cause a total stoppage of all British army vehicles by giving 
advantage to Japanese in transporting their food, arms and 
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ammunitions and all. In their efforts to carry out these things, 
there had been so many guerilla and intermittent fightings 
with the British forces on their way ahead and in which too, 
many soldiers of both sides had a lot of sufferings and hardships 
causing loss of men and death in those unbeaten track of the 
unknown jungles. 

In such a period, almost all the corps head quarters of 
the British army were hurriedly shifting their camps from 
near places to farther battle areas. During this time, a group of 
Japanese army had already positioned in a dense forest near 
Shagshak village on the east of Ukhrul district. This place of 
the jungle was covered with a thick growth of trees and jungle 
bamboos. When viewed from an aeroplane or from a distance, 
nothing could be seen among the greeneries of the jungle 
except the spotted village huts lying here and there in the 
open spaces. At Shangshak, the Tangkhul village, one group 
of British Brigade was already encamped taking positions 
carefully for any Japanese intrusion from the east. A few days 
after, another group of 50 Parachute Brigade also arrived there. 
Soon they could collect the report of a fighting with the 
advancing Japanese troops at Ungshim another Tangkhul village 
on south eastern side of Ukhrul. Through errors and 
carelessness, the British force, as they couldn't see beforehand 
the situation of the place which was already surrounded by 
Japanese in the thick of the jungles, they along with the Kali 
Bahadur Regiment the another Nepali army group, could not 
have time to retreat from the place, and as such, they kept 
themselves prepared within their perimeter for the firing 
which was to begin in a sudden moment. On the hard ground 
of the hill, they dug out small pits in the extremely hot sun. 
The water spot being already occupied by the Japanese, they 
(The British) suffered terribly when they felt dying of thirst. 
For a few days, there was a lull on both sides with no signs of 
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firing. At this time, the Imphai-Ukhrul road was also blocked 
by the Japanese army at Litan, an important place. It was a 
crucial time for the Anglo-American Army; had it not been for 
the wise and well-chalked out plans of the British leaders 
particularly Gen Scoones and his counterparts, indeed they 
might have been suffered a defeat in Japanese hands with chaos 
everywhere. The only means of the British in those critical 
moments were the number of planes they kept ready on 
several air-strips on the plains of Manipur. When all the 
roadways were blocked by the Japanese, all activities of 
transportation of men and machines were handled by those 
valiant and clever pilots. 

To continue the story, Shangshak, the Tangkhul village, 
as was described by the Britishers in the story of the war, the 
description of the scenic beauty of the place runs thus: Most 
portion of the region though covered with thick jungles, the 
elevated mountain tops are seen extended with soft, green 
grass, and that makes it look like places of English cricket fields. 
A kind of bluish flowers that bloom on the Alps are also seen 
blooming here in profusion; and also the blooming of variety 
of orchids hanging from branches of big trees attracts one's 
attention. In happy times or holidays if somebody happens to 
visit the place which is about six thousand feet above sea level, 
he would surely find it an enjoyable place. To look at the place 
is full of charms with cool breeze blowing everywhere. 

In those eventful days, the village was completely quiet 
and almost deserted as the villagers had already left their homes 
for their safety. It was on a certain area of about 800 x 200 
square feet plain that situated a little down from the slooe of a 
mountain top where the 50 Parachute Brigade and a Gurkha 
company under Kali Bahadur had valiantly stood for the battles. 
If in any moment, a mortar bomb or any explosives were fired 
or hurled down among those British armies, it was sure to 
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injure or kill many of them. Thus after a silence of two days, 
one morning on the 19th of April, started the firings suddenly. 
Here, the Britishers as a defence force had to face the impact 
of the unfavourable situation. It was not only firings from both 
sides, but also rushing fearlessly to one another with their 
bayonets and stabbing among them to death. At this time, 
the Japanese were not only shelling mortar bombs, but also 
hurled down grenades from their better positions and killed 
a number of British army with the bullets from their automatic 
rifles that rained among the British crowd and created 
confusion. The story goes that many Japanese soldiers, on 
killing some British gunners, were rushing down to snatch 
guns; and at that moment the Japanese were beaten to death 
by Gurkha soldiers with iron rods. Many brave British and 
Indian soldiers and officers whether alive or dead were 
awarded Victoria Cross after the war for their courage and 
bravery in this battle. What to say, the heal of the sun was also 
becoming extremely burning and the soldiers were famished 
with thirst and hunger and nothing could be found to quench 
their thirst. But luckily there happened a slight raining and 
thus the soldiers drank and sipped even the little quantity of 
drops of water that could be seen on the ground, and that too 
was muddled with blood. It was said that not a single soldier 
of the brave Kali Bahadur's Gurkha Company could survive 
the battle, and all lost their lives in it. 

So the firing continued from March 19th to the 26th 
morning when the struggle and sufferings on the part of the 
British army became more intolerable with a grim fate deciding 
otherwise. Number of the wounded and death were 
increasing, and there was no time for disposal of the dead 
bodies and from which too, stench was emanating and filled 
the air. Even though, aeroplanes had dropped down their 
clothings, medicines and food, it was very unfortunate that 
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most of the paradrops were sailed away and fallen down at 
Japanese occupied places. In such a condition, the Britishers 
being unable to retreat or advance, and with no hope of new 
reinforcement from their head quarters, they had no alternative 
but to wait and see what was ordained on their lot. Surprisingly 
there came a message from the 35 British division directing 
them to retreat as they were fighting and fighting. Further, 
they were also instructed to proceed southwards first and then 
westwards encouraging them that aeroplanes and transports 
were on the lookout for them. 

There was silence on both sides that night. The few 
remaining British officials held a meeting secretly, and 
discussed their retreat. But how, in the darkness of the night; 
on the steep ravines of the mountains; and what to do about 
those wounded and not yet died, would they be left behind 

.? or, If to be helped, how to help them in retreat ? 

Unanimousely took a decision, those wounded for whom if 
any of their friends would volunteer to help, will join the 
retreat and those who had no friends to help them, y/ould be 
left behind where they lay, only entrusting their luck to the 
providence. 

Thus they resolved for the retreat; and the weapons to 
be left behind were all made unserviceable by breaking or 
taking out the main parts. So they began to escape stealthily 
at 11 pm in that dark night from the dangerous place. The 
Japanese too, would have been knowing what the movement 
was on the British side, for, the both positions of the British 
and the Japanese were within near perimeters, not so far away 
from one another. However, there was no firings from the 
Japanese side for the said hours of the time. Now, what would 
be the fate of those who were to be left behind as dead, in 
case if any of them, came to life again and became concious of 
the whole state of things in that unknown enemy occupied jungle? 
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That can better be imagined titan described. Who created ail 
these cruel things, the answer is none but war, the last 2nd 
world war. Tis not that such incidents of a worst kind of luck 
hadn't happened elsewhere in the courses of the war. 

Even though a number of British soldiers were wounded 
and killed in that battle at Shangshak, the result of their 
prolonged and dauntless challenge with their extreme 
perseverence at this battle field could bring a far reaching 
impoitance to the whole set up of the British defensive forces 
fighting in all corners of Manipur at the time. In the war diary 
"Imphal" it is clearly written that the actions of the defenders 
at Shangshak were the sole factor of making the British power 
to become victorious within a short time; but the feelings of 
those who returned from the Shangshak battle were as similar 
as those of others who were also returning from other battles. 
They couldn't simply realise upto what extent the battle at 
Shangshak had benefitted to the British power by enacting 
opportunities to check the Japanese advance in all battle fronts 
in Manipur. 

The battle at Shangshak could bring a total break-down 
in the scheduled plans of the Japanese, particularly the 31 
Division which was forcing their way from the leftside of the 
eastern direction was to be engaged at this battle compulsorily, 
whereas the 13 Division was not only hindered in their advance 
but also suffered a lot in their attempt to disperse the British 
Parachute Brigade. For the British, fighting with the Japanese 
there at Shangshak giving a long hindrance to Japanese advance 
was so beneficial a boon granted by god. It was from this 
juncture that Gen. Scoonse could not only reorganise his plans 
but also got enough time to bring his 5 British Division to 
Imphal by aeroplanes before Japanese army could surround 
the plains of Imphal. With the opportunity in hand, the British 
in thwarting the Japanese attempt, could reopen the Imphal- 
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Kohima road again, and thus facilitating transportation of those 
useless labourers out of Imphal and thus bringing in materials 
urgently needed in Imphal for the war. 

War, as is known to all, is dangerous and full of pains 
and sufferings, killings and causing wounds etc. creating 
devastation in human lives and properties. It's, on one hand is 
a wild experiment of either living or dying. But among all those 
sorrows and fearful tilings, there are, on one side many funny 
and interesting incidents too. 

One funny story: 

Some army officers who retreated from Shangshak, 
reached their base camp. There was among those, one very 
timid and excited officer who always felt nervous and restless. 
In order to ease him, a junior officer was sent to get some 
sleeping pills for him. The junior officer too, at that time, was 
suffering from an acute headache. When he got the two 
separate tablets from their dispensary, he unknowingly had 
swallowed the sleeping pills instead of the aspirin meant for 
his headache and the aspirin was given to the officer suffering 
from tension. The Junior officer who swallowed the sleeping 
pills was fallen asleep for thirtysix hours, and next morning 
when they all met again at their mess they discovered the 
pleasures of their failures and they all laughed heartily. 

A small soft story: 

When groups of armies were retreating from Shangshak, 
a young commander of the Malnatta Company was going 
down the way with Trim, a commander of a British troop. On 
their way back they had to climb a mountain ravine of 6000 ft 
high and were very much tired. They were panting heavily. 
Even at that moment, Trim saw that the young commander 
carrying a bag of something which did not at all look like an 
important thing to be carried by an army officer like himself. 
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The commander who had, since the start of the journey been 
carrying it very carefully under his arm. Trim asked him, "What 
is that bag you're carrying, in so wearied a journey ? It doesn't 
look like important; can't you throw it out ?" At this question, 
the young company commander, heaved a breath and gave 
the reply, "Sir, a dozen squash balls contain in this bag; these, 
I had promised to send to my girl friend in South Africa, I am 
bound to carry it till I get a post to send these." 

What a calm and tender current of love runs in the heart 
of a soldier who knows not the future of his days. Oh, war! 
thou art the enemy of mankind, you are a giant with your evil 
wills to break down all ties of human beings on this earth. 

The whole details of those stories of the war are of a 
bigger magnitude when compared with this small narratives 
of mine given in this book. A few and some fragments of the 
shadows of the time are the things highlighted here. In my 
attempt to mention and recount all those vast ocean of events 
like planning and organization of all the various troops when 
the final show of the war was racing fast in this region of 
Manipur, it would ever remain imperfect and a picture beyond 
my knowledge. Nobody knows who did what and what 
happened where, who fought and who died, who suffered 
and wept, who won it and who lost it ? Only a few episodes 
heard and read from books of the war were taken up to be 
written down as my loving memoir of the war. 
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The second world war battles that had ever fought in 
Manipur were numerous. The whole details of all those stories 
will even remain unreachable by my poor description. Even 
though, thejmain features and accounts of all the battles fought 
in Manipur were taken up and included in the story along 
with the various extra incidents of the time on different stages 
and moments of activities executed or happened on both 
sides of the British and' the Japanese, it would still be 
incomplete and unmatched with the vast occurence of things 
that evolved with the complete tale of the war in Manipur. 
Liking to mention at lewast a few, and from what was collected 
from stories, only the few important events of the war were 
herein selected to be taken down in brief. 

The Japanese too, as they were passing in through jungles 
of thousands of miles to reach the regions of Manipur, had to 
face untold sufferings, and struggled hard for a victory against 
the British. In several places, as they were breaking through 
the jungles, they were very often obstructed and ambushed 
by British forces in the unknown places causing a lot of 
bloodsheds on both sides. What they had suffered most was 
from the attack of British Spitfire planes which rained on them 
with bullets wherever they could be located from the air. Many 
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Anglo-American fighter planes like the Spitfires were in the 
air for twentyfour hours everyday looking for any Japanese 
intrusion either on the ground or in the air, and thus a severe 
hindrance was given to the invading Japanese. The Japanese, 
inspite of those odds and several difficulties, with loss of lives 
of their friends were still pushing their way through thick and 
thin to reach the plains of Manipur. For this campaign upto 
Imphal from the southern direction, it was General Yamamoto 
who commanded the heroic soldiers. Their strong 
determination was at first to beseige the mountain tops at 
Senam before they could reach the plains of Manipur. 

Senam is six miles off from Pallel. The different elevated 
tops of the Hill (Senam) as were found and experienced by 
the British forces, and in relation to the battles fought on them, 
were named and coded as: Nippon Hill, Sita, Create east and 
west Scraggy, Gibraltar and Marta. Though it is a place unknown 
to other parts of the world, the battles fought on the places of 
this hill will not be easily forgotten by those who are still living 
and had taken part in the said battles. They described it as one 
of those fearful battles ever fought on this land with heavy 
losses of lives. 

Under British commanders, the Gurkha Soldiers in 
particular had bravely taken part in it not only with firings 
from their rifles but also skillfully using their Khukris. Many a 
soldier living or dead was honoured with gallantry awards after 
the war. For a full period of four months in 1944-45 both the 
forces, the British and the Japanese did never turn back from 
their stance. The struggle, the repeated attempts on the part 
of the Britishers was mainly to drive off the Japanese who 
had already occupied the Senam Hill. 

The Britishers wrote: The tops of the Senam Hill, at first 
sight; were the places covered with greeneries, but some days 
after, not a single green spot was visible, it became barren 
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everywhere, particularly from the cannon shells that broke 
through the woods and what was left there, were only the cut 
offs and broken parts of trees in the open. Had it not been for 
the war, and if it was in a peace time, it would be a good resort 
in the hot summer, because it is a place of 5000 ft high from 
the sea- level. Looking down northwards from this place, there 
lies, the sultry expanse of the region; and on the other hand 
when monsoon rain began to pour down, the hill tops were 
enveloped with black clouds and also very cold. In a crow 
flight; the distance from Nippon Hill to the tops of Senam is 
about three miles. The Japanese, when looked down from 
the tops of the Senam Hill, would easily have seen the all 
weather airfield at Pallel with abundant stock of guns, arms 
and ammunitions and fuel etc. around the places. They would 
surely think, if only they could occupy the place, it would 
really serve them a favourable place from which they could 
have an easy advance upto Imphal. 

With this belief, General Yamamoto made his repeated 
wild plans for the attack against the strongly positioned 
defensive line of the British forces for four months altogether, 
thus resulting in heavy losses on their side. Even when the 
mosoon rain started pouring down heavily, the Japanese made 
their attacks two or three times. In those wild attempts, their 
suffering and troubles knew no bounds with increasing num¬ 
ber of deaths and wounded on their side. For them, there was 
no hospital for the ills and the wounded and their rations also 
ran short. About a week's after their last attempt at the place, 
what one could see and experience there, was the real cruel 
feature of what is called war with materials scattered at the 
places and among them, the corpses of dead soldiers lying 
here and there with stenches pervading the air. Really it 
became a place where no one dared enter. 

From the beginning, the Japanese took possession of this 
Nippon Hill which, to the British, meant a very important place 
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to be occupied by them. This was why they had used ail that 
available materials and forces to damage the Japanese camp 
on the hill. To help the British infantry, the Royal Airforce and 
Hurricane bombers did their jobs remarkably. In the war story, 
the bravery of the Japanese was so written that when the 
planes dropped down bombs and exploded on the ground, 
immediately in the bomb crater left by the explosion, the 
dauntless Japanese rushed to it and jumped down and fired at 
the planes with their automatic machine guns. So their courage 
was of a something very extra ordinary. 

In the attempt to regain back the Nippon Hill, many 
British commanders and soldiers had lost their lives. On the 
other hand, the INA, was also trying to break through from a 
place six miles away from Pallel; but the Gurkha armies 
ambushed and dispersed them and foiled their attempt. There 
are also stories of some of those INA men deserting their 
organisation and coming back to the British side again in the 
thick of the war. 
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When the British 20 Division, under General Cowan's 
order, retreated from Kabaw Valley, the 32 Brigade under 
Mackenzi was pushing forward upto milestone thirty two. In 
the meantime, A platoon of another 17 Division of the British 
were on the alert and got themsleves engaged in the northern 
places of Imphal. When Mackenzi proceeded southward from 
Tulihal airstrip and after passing through a number of villages 
he could discover that the 49 Brigade that had advanced earlier 
was in a precarious condition. The situation of the place was 
swampy on one side, whereas the opposite was a foothill. Thus 
it was difficult for them to block the approaching Japanese 
from the mountain ranges. After a careful discussion between 
General Cowan and Scoones, it was readily decided that the 
battalion under Mackenzie be positioned on the side of 
Bishenpur track. So the HQ of Mackenzie was kept ready in a 
thickly wooded slope of the mountain; and a little further 
down from the place, the Punjab 9/14 company was also ready 
with their anti-tank guns for the battle. 

The places in the forward area where the British were 
fighting many a battle with the invading Japanese army were 
near Leimatak Bridge, and the nearby places were named as 
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winter hill on the Silchar track. Even after a number of wounded 
and killed, the Japanese, in three months were resurgent 
enough to push down on the plain upto Ningthoukhong, a 
bettter place for them in strategic point of view. There raged 
many frequent battles to repulse the Japanese from 
Ningthoukhong as the Britishers had earlier done in Burma 
and at Senam, and likewise, innumerable shellings of British 
bombs had cracked upon the iiideouts of the Japanese at this 
place of Ningthoukhong also. 

Unlike other places, most of the houses at 
Ningthoukhong at that time, had earthen walls and covered 
with long jungle grass. Among the banana groves and bamboo 
fencings there were paths leading to ponds or wells. As the 
British force found it very difficult to locate anything what 
could be inside such a place, they were not advantaged enough 
in all times to make an attempt on the Japanese there, whereas, 
to the Japanese, the place gave them a good defensive posi¬ 
tion; so wrote in the war story "IMPHAL". The river, a little 
further down from the road, was also a great obstacle to Brit¬ 
ish tanks. Except the two small villages nearby, most places 
around were swampy fields and bogs that extended upto 
Loktak lake in the east. The fields too, as were surrounded 
with elevated earth bundhs everywhere, were not at all ad¬ 
vantageous for tanks to move on them. 

The British army in those critical days, could not make 
out how many Japanese forces were there at Ningthoukhong. 
They chalked out a plan under which their tanks were to drive 
down the main road and by turning towards the dry fields, 
they had to launch a massive attack against the Japanese from 
that place. Their firm belief was that the Japanese tanks of 
lesser quality would do nothing against the LIS tanks of the 
British. On that dried fields too, as the tanks were moving up, 
the air aound was covered with dusts and besides, the deep 
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dry ditches, and the tall shrubs that overgrown the high earth 
bundhs did not give the tankers an easy target against the 
Japanese. With the tanks, many britisli-indian armies and 
officers had pushed forward and fought with the Japanese 
again and again but to no fruitful result even after the loss of 
many lives. 

Some days after, there came at the place 1/4 Gurkha Rifles 
under Lt. Colonel Oldham. His plan was to occupy at first the 
northern places of Ningthoukhong. To help him, there also 
came a group of 3 Carbinier Tanks as reinforcement to beseige 
the place from Japanese occupation; but they were valiantly 
obstructed by 47 millimetre guns of the Japanese and even 
the 2 pounder guns were snatched from their hands. Another 
group of 201 Tank tried to cross the river but failed. When 
their repeated attempts brought to no good result, Brigadier 
Mackenzi had an idea that until and unless the Kohima Road 
was opened, there would be no chance for British Tanks to 
reach Imphal from Dimapur. Now, they had no alternative 
but to retreat. So retreated the British force from 
Ningthoukhong battles, and the Japanese did not follow them. 
It was a time when the activities taken up by the 32 Brigade 
for the first time on the plains of Imphal happened to be a 
chapter of a praiseworthy and fruitful effort. 

In the meantime, a few miles up from the northern side 
of Silchar tract, another group of Japanese force with increasing 
number of soldiers made a plan to push forward upto Imphal 
from the western direction. For that plan, they made a position 
called "Jungle Corridor" in the region between Kokaden, and 
Nungang about four miles from Bishenpur, but as they were 
very often obstructed by British patrolling party, they had to 
shift their position farther to launch their attack from the 
western side through Tairenpokpi. 
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At this time, the Japanese commanders blamed among 
themselves for slowing down their plans of attack by not 
accelerating their activities. All on a sudden, their ferocious 
General Mutaguchi came to their headquarters. With his 
bloodshot eyes, he scolded General Yanagida the Incharge of 
Bishenpur and Ningthoukhong area for his carelessness of 
duties assigned to him. Along with this, he ordered that the 
33 Japanese division should, once for all, cut the Silchar road 
leading to Manipur. When his order could not be carried out 
in time, he, with his sword in hand, stood before his junior 
cammandcrs and scolded them with the bitterness of his 
anger. He further charged Yanagida that when 15 and 31 
divisions were fighting with Do-or-Die spirit, the 33 Division 
was staying back quite unaware of their duties. Turning to 
Colonel Murata he ordered that the lapses should immediately 
be re-tried and taken up into action; and added that in no case 
and never, his hope and ambition should be thwarted; and 
betrayed and thus emboldened his junior officers with his 
wrath. ' 

To this, the answer from the commander was the lack of 
their men. What Mutaguchi had firmly told again to Murata 
was to launch their attack from the southern tracks and from 
the hill near Bishenpur. Those days marked the beginning of 
demoralisation among the Japanese troops charging faults to 
one another, which led them to discord among themselves. 

Now they became extremely tired beyond description. 
In their minds too, they started seeing a vision of defeat. 
Yanagida too, felt insulted in his heart on Mutaguchi's 
reproaching him for not enabling his troops even to occupy 
Bishenpur setting aside the question of Imphal. 

After this, a great fighting with tanks started again in the 
Bishenpur area. A lot of hardships along with the setting in of 
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monsoon made both the armes suffer to an extreme. In 
'Imphal', the war diary, the time is so described as a grim 
fighting in inclement weather. To the Japanese, it was a critical 
time that there was no place for them to go back from their 
„ stance. On the other hand, there was not enough supply of 
ration too for their sustenance. Day by day, their men were 
decreasing in number; and with that, not a single Japanese 
plane could intrude the sky of Manipur as the British planes 
were guarding it throughout day and night with a careful vigil. 
So, the sole resolve in the minds of those invading Japanese 
was either to forcibly beseige Imphal or die in that last attack. 
Thus, the battles of tanks around Bishenpur with a number of 
days taken, was a great chapter in the history of battles that 
had so far been fighting in Manipur during that period of the 
2nd world war. 
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The plan under General Scoonse 
for the 4 th Corps 

Already in the early part of May 1944, the 15 Japanese 
division had landed at Litan. Soon after two months, Japanese 
troops under Yamauchi went down to naga villages to traverse 
in smaller divisions along different foothills to reach distant 
hillsides and to Kanglatongbi in the west and to other important 
places nearby Ukhrul on the northeast: So, when they overran 
Kanglatongbi, the other Japanese troops on the top of 
Nungshigun and Mapao Hills could have a clear view of Imphal, 
the nerve centre of the British. 

Although the Japanese were inflicted an utter defeat at 
last on the Nungshigun, a hill on the Imphal-Pukhao road, 
they had a time to see with their envious eyes the various 
important places of the allied force, particularly the Koirengei 
and Kangla airfields in the vicinity with all the planes and several 
stock of foods, arms and ammunitions which they needed most 
in that hour of the time. They could see the planes landing 
and taking off in all hours and to all these, they had only to 
look and gloat over those sights and things they couldn't find. 
The Japanese in their hideouts were given repeated troubles 
by British patrolling party and thus became disadvantageous 
to continue their positions. From the air also, the British fighter 
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planes were actively doing tlieir works to disperse the Japanese 
troops. Even when the sheltering place of General Yamauchi 
was twice attacked from British planes he didn't move out but 
afterwards he was to flee the jungle and escape from both 
the British planes as well as from pressing attack of 23 Division 
under commander Roberts. 

At this time, what Lt. General Scoonse had to be done 
was to alter his plans that had already been chalked out for 
the British 4th Corps. It was because of the various 
informations he could collect from the seized documents of 
Japanese captives. Now he could discover when and where 
the Japanese were planning to attack against them. It could 
also be realised that in some way or other, they would be able 
to foil the further strategy and plans of the Japanese. 

To the Japanese side and among the troops, the number 
of deaths and wounded were increasing on all fronts; and thus 
losing their belief they knew that, in no case they, the 15 
Division would be assisted by any reinforcement of troops 
from behind. Knowing all these drawbacks and lapses in 
Japanese plans, Scoonse was happy that his best efforts and 
determination to counteract the Japanese advance into Manipur 
since April 4 had not gone in vain. One more further 
confidence he had, was to know that some groups of 7 Division 
of 89 Brigade were also arriving soon, under the leadership of 
one Allan Crowther, an expert in jungle warfare. With this 
idea, he sent off the 63 Brigade of the 17 Division under Cowan 
for the counter attack at Bishenpur. 

Scoonse had worked in his mind that if monsoon started 
from May 21, the weather would still be sunny for about three 
weeks and before that, he must make the best use of that 
available time in hand. Once the monsoon starts, their 
operation too was to be slowed down, he thought; for in the 
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forward areas, cases of malaria were also becoming manifold, 
over and above these, there would also be a difficult problem 
in supplying foods and materials to those posted in 
unreachable parts of the jungle. One main considration was 
the health condition of his armymen. He got instances of 
chronic diarrhoea among many of those who had been 
consuming only dried foods since the battle started. Not only 
that, they had to be inside dugouts for a whole week and 
compelling them to fight with the Japanese veiy, very often. 
In that prevailing condition, he argued in his mind, that it 
would bring no fruitful result if they were assigned with further 
strenuous task any more. 

As the monsoon sets in, the flights of aeroplanes too 
were to be lessened, and the quantity of things to be imported 
from outside was to be minimised per day. These all calcula¬ 
tions were minutely worked out in the mind of General 
Scoones. In those days, the whole British armymen in Manipur 
was 1, 55,000 (one lakh fiftyfive thousand) in all, and out of 
those 30,000 (thirty thousand) being British personnel. The 
number of horses, asses and other animals were eleven thou¬ 
sand. For the whole bulk of men and animals, the required 
quantity of food per day was 250 tonnes, and besides, other 
necessaries like salt, oil, petrol, cloths and other machineries 
and tools, canteen materials, sugar and engineering articles 
and other equipments of the Royal Airforce planes and tanks 
etc. were of a whole weight of 471 tonnes. These goods were 
required to be brought into Manipur by 157 planes everyday. 

With this idea in mind and taking advantage of the few 
available days before monsoon had not yet set in, General 
Scoones gave immediate orders to all the forces on the plain 
and hills for speedy actions of his plans. 

The first s> *p of his plans was:- To order the 5 and 23 
British divisions to withstand firm against the Japanese division. 
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The 23 Division would be in charge of looking after the 
transportation of foods, arms and ammunitions along the road 
upto Ukhrul; and in case of hindrances owing to a continuous 
raining, the transportation was to be stopped and returned 
back. Whereas the 5 Division was to proceed towards Kohima 
and be prepared to be equally active as those of the 33 
Japanese Division in order that they (the British troops) would 
struggle hard to come down southward towards Imphal. 

The second step was : To give directives to the 17 
Divisions for reinforcement towards Bishenpur where the 
British defensive forces were at work to drive off the 33 
Japanese division which was then struggling their best to break 
through the Bishenpur defensive. For this, the British 
commanders were advised to be very alert and more tactful. 

3rd Step : To bravely withstand the expensive attack of 
Yamauchi at Senarn on the Moreh line, and the British force 
be encouraged not to withdraw from their stand instilling in 
them the confidence of replacement of their place by 23 
Division in a sooner time. 

Such were the hectic hours of the war in those critical 
days accompanied with a countless number of heroic deeds 
executed by Indian army men and young American volunteers 
who, in the thick of the war had bravely volunteered to 
evacuate the killed and the wounded from a number of 
battlefields. 
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A little farther up from Taretkhul, a village on the Imphal- 
Sagolmang road, there stands a hill called Nungshigum, just 
on the left and westward from the road. Locally, the hill is 
known as Nungshigun, but in the war diary of Geoffery Evans 
& Anthony Brett James, the hill or the spot was given as 
Nungshigum where the Japanese and the British armies had a 
heroic test of their luck at the cost of their lives when the 
course of the 2nd world war was nearing its ending time. 
One of the factors as to why the battle of this place became so 
important a landmark in the history of the war, was its place 
of occurrence and the intricacies related to it. The place was 
very near to the Head quarters of the British 4th Corps in 
Imphal, only six miles away from there; and also, only four 
miles from Kangla airfield, the hub of the Anglo-American air 
forces. In between the Kangla airfield and the Nungshigum, 
there were not any defensive forces of the British but a few 
groups of local administrative boxes. In case, the Japanese at 
Nungshigum were making a breakthrough down to those 
defensive positions of the British, they would, with all 
possibility, have been able to occupy and control the places 
easily; but they had not at all done so, whether they were not 



Nungshigum 

convinced of it or were they actuated to give up plans because 
of unfavourable circumstances - it is not known. 

Nungshigum, the big hill, with an approximate height of 
one thousand feet, stands prominent on the grassy plain, just 
a little farther away from the roadside. The separately levelled 
tops of the hill being seven hundred yards in total length have 
irregular breadths ranging from a few yards to five hundred. 
The hill has two protruding fronts towards the road and just 
in proximity to Imphal. The steep face of the hill is covered 
with short and long grasses and no other peculiar things could 
be seen except a few trees grown here and there on top of it. 
The whole place, when looked at; bore no picture of a real 
jungle. If a soldier has to climb it with all his belongings from 
the foothills upto the top, it would perhaps take an hour. It is 
a spot, equally dangerous to both Japanese and the British. 
There had been equal sufferings of pain and death when the 
British forces launched their attacks against the Japanese who 
were already positioned on the top of this hill. On the first 
attempt of British attack, many soldiers of Jat Platoon, when 
creeping up the hill, were fired down from the hilltop and 
killed a lot of them. 

In the context of this battle, the important and 
unnegligible point that the British had in their minds, was to 
have all those available forces engaged in the battle without 
any delay, in order that the Japanese could be driven out from 
Nungshigum at any cost; for they felt a possible sign of 
becoming defeated of themselves right from the beginning of 
the battle at Nungshigum which also seemed to them to be 
the last of all battles ever fought with the Japanese. Determined 
as this, they had launched repeated attacks against the invading 
Japanese who had already better positioned at Nungshigum, 
and inspite of their repeated attacks, there were only losses 
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and deaths on the British side. The situation made them 
nonplussed and confused, when many of their tanks were 
destroyed in their attempts to drive up towards the foo thill , 
and almost all the British and Indian armies that accompanied 
the tanks were mostly killed. Ultimately a meeting was hastily 
conducted at the head quarters of the 5th Division with Evans 
and Gen. Scoones and resolved that the help of RAF (Royal 
Air Force) be availed of for a large scale attack to destroy the 
Japanese position at Nungshigum. Accordingly, the skilled 
pilots of three squadrons of fighter planes had performed their 
best actions to drive off the Japanese from Nungshigum. 

As scheduled, the Japanese position at Nungshigum was 
heavily bombarded and machine-gunned by squadrons of 
Royal air force fighter planes and bombers; but the Japanese, 
as tactful as they were during such an attack, could easily 
escape unhurt from such a devastating bombardment by 
sneaking away into safer places they had already made and 
chosen for such surprising attacks from fighter planes. 

V 

Even in the midst of the fearful bombing at the place, 
the Japanese could stay out unhurt, and they returned back 
to their places as before when the planes had gone away. 
They were quite accustomed to such a clever tactics as their 
safety measures and even till that hour they had not turned 
back from Nungshigum. At this time, the 123 Brigade Head 
quarters was at a roadside near Sawombung. The two 
protruded tips of the hill, about three thousand feet away from 
that place, could also be seen easily. For the next attack, a 
group of 3/4 Punjab and Dogra Regiment were pushing ahead 
towards the foothill of Nungshigum in the dark night before 
dawn; and to help them, the gunners of forward officers tanks 
were strictly advised to back up. When the Dogras arrived at 
the spot, it was still night and not yet dawned. They had time 
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to observe the places carefully and after the commanders had 
briefed all what to be done, it was daybreak. They remained 
waiting for a favourable time till 9 a.m. when, just on time, 
came a group of planes flying from the southern side. Soon 
the planes started bomb shellings on those places that seemed 
to be Japanese positions and hideouts. The places were 
darkened with dusts blown up from explosions of bombs. For 
a time, the sight of the place was fearful, and among those, 
were seen bodies of wounded and dead soldiers hurled up in 
the air as if it was a vision seen in dreams. Anybody who had 
personally seen and experienced the happening of the fearful 
occurence, it would ever remain in their memory; so goes the 
story. 

The bombings being completed the planes left the place 
and retreated back. After that, the atmosphere around was 
for a time still and silenced. In the meantime, when some 
British-Indian soldiers were creeping up the ravine on all fours, 
they were surprisingly fired at from above by the Japanese 
wh6 had escaped unhurt from the bombing. So the Indian 
soldiers, were killed in their attempts, to reach the top. They 
were not lucky in whatever attempt they had executed. Even 
many of the American tanks were destroyed and infantry 
officers killed one after another. About the battle at 
Nungshigum, it is so written in IMPHAl, the war diary, that 
there had been dangerous situations and moments of serious 
difficulties arising out of language barriers among those British 
commanders and Indian soldiers who were to group together 
almost in all the attacks with tanks. 

When all efforts and attacks of British-American, and 
Indian armies became futile and unfruitful accompanied with 
an increasing number of wounded and deaths, the British- 
American officers held an emergent meeting at the Head 
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quarters at Sawombung and discussed as to who would 
command the next forces of attack; and it was also decided to 
divide the forces into two groups under the code name as 
The Cambridge and The Oxford; and even, they had a betting 
on bringing a good result either by Oxford or Cambridge. At 
last, the Japanese position at Nungshigum being dispersed and 
destroyed, it had so created a golden chance in the luck of the 
whole British force to divert all that would otherwise have 
been happened as a grave menace to the British cause. Along 
with the end of the battle at Nungshigum, the simultaneous 
battles fought at Yaingangpokpi, Kameng and at Napet Palli 
(all in north eastern side of Manipur) also came to a close. 

It may be said that the British fought their last battle at 
Nungshigum a place very near to Imphal, and along with it, as 
has been just mentioned above, almost all the battles fought 
in south eastern parts too, had itself ended compelling the 
surviving Japanese to retreat to no destinations. It is a tale of 
sorrowful plight to the Japanese. The resounding victory of 
the British was echoed far and wide almost to all places of the 
world. The Japanese, then, after a lot of hardships, broken in 
mind and spirit, weak and stumbling, were to traverse back 
with their scattered hopes, from the unknown jungles of 
Manipur and Burma. The story of sorrows and sufferings that 
the Japanese had to face at last, can only be imagined than 
described. Where, who would have gone to, and where who 
would have fallen dead ? Nobody knows .... but the war knows 
it. How cruel He is ? 

Till many years after the end of 2nd world war, the 
British Carbiniers used to observe the Day of Nungshigum as 
their Regimental Day to Commemorate and pay homage to 
those brave personnel, who lost their lives in the battle. The 
feature of the observance of the day was a Regimental Parade 
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led by a sergeant major of B. Squadron, and to remember all 
those brave army men of the battle at Nungshigum.during the 
last phase of the 2nd world war, so goes the factual account. 

The Japanese, when compelled to go back without 
fulfilling their cherished hope of getting Imphal, they, in their 
own language, had so described of this place as “TAKANE NO 
HANA” means a very tempting flower on the lofty height but 
beyond one’s reach. 

One Japanese soldier is said to have written down in his 
diary as - “Enemy planes are over us in all weathers 
continuously, we can do nothing but look at them.” 

On the wall of a house at Mao, was also found written by 
Japanese soldiers as - “British too many guns, tanks and troops, 
Japanese going back but back in six months.” 

These were the expressions made in short from utterly 
disappointed hearts of the Japanese who got nothing but to 
yield to their fate. 
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The Debacles when the war ends 


In a book, called “The eclipse of the rising sun” written 
and published by one Kase Toshikaju, an official of the Japanese 
foreign office, it is given that majority of the Japanese who 
broke through and landed in regions of Imphal in their last 
campaign, had their deaths while fighting in several battles 
there, and as well as from long starvations in the jungle 
ultimately. Unlike other war stories of different times and 
places, the extreme hardships and difficulties that the Japanese 
were subjected to suffer and experience when the war came 
to a close, was of a highest degree, it may rightly be said. When 
they were forced to retreat by circumstances, the number of 
their men was decreasing day by day. Being not only famished 
with thirst and hunger, they were, most of them, tired and 
exhausted, and a number of the sick and the wounded were 
increasing manifold. The others who could move till then, 
had no alternative but to abandon their sick and wounded 
friends at any place in the jungle. On the other hand, many a 
soldier too, dared suicide rather than being captured again as 
captives in British hands. 

In the chapter of the retreat, the 15 and the 31 Japanese 
Divisions had suffered the most. The 33 Division could manage 
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themselves in a better way and under a system agreed upon 
with the Allied force in 1945. They got the advantage of going 
back through the Tidim and Tamu roads; but those survivors 
of the 15 and 31 Divisions had to wearily traverse back trailing 
through the unbeaten paths of the unknown jungles. Some of 
them on their way from Kohima to Uklirul, were followed 
by 7 Indian Divisions that had fought in Kohima battles. In the 
meantime, the 5th Division of the 89 British brigade, was also 
retreating from the eastern front and just in the direction into 
which the Japanese were coming up. The frightened Japanese, 
in that moment; in order to escape from the sight of the British 
force, had to run in confusion and disperse at no direction in 
the jungle. 

In the eastern front too, a remaining group of 15 
Japanese Division while coming from Ukhrul upto river 
Chindwin (Ningthi) in Burma, was sighted by 20th British 
Division and they harassed and dispersed them (the Japanese) 
in the jungle. At Senam, in the southern front; General 
'Yamamoto did not move from liis position; eventhough he 
was repeatedly attempted to be caught by Ouvri Roberts of 
the British force. But very tactfully Gen. Yamamoto could 
escape through Tidim road at length. Yet, the 33rd Japanese 
Division under Commander Tanaka, inspite of their defeat at 
Bishenpur was still fighting again with the 17 British Division 
so as to get a way out of the place through Tidim road and 
could also succeed a retreat at last. 

By this time, the another group of 15 and 31 Japanese 
Divisions were retreating back from the jungle between 
Kohima and Imphal. Knowing their movement, the British 
armies of the 4th and 33rd Corps and some Indian troops tried 
to harass them in the jungle, but they had given up the idea 
since the condition of their health and energy was becoming 
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weakened due to prolonged days of fighting in many battles. 
Not only did they suffer from injured health, but also the 
prevailing climate and weather of the jungle was becoming a 
more dangerous thing to them than the impregnable, die-hard 
Japanese. The foods they had been eating and the related 
indigestion they had, were causing a menace to their health 
day after day and in addition to it, the loss of appetite too was 
becoming a problem. From such a state of things, many of 
them were fallen ill. What was most intolerable to them was 
the incessant raining of the monsoon season, which too, was 
beginning to shower heavily in the jungle. Besides, many of 
the soldiers were infected from a severe jungle disease called 
scrub Typhus an unknown, dangerous illness of which there 
was no remedy. Soon, the men infected with the disease were 
to be taken immediately to the hospital in Imphal. On certain 
occasions, if those sufferers could not be brought to the 
hospitals, they were to be left behind to die in places of the 
jungle where they have been lying since. Another serious 
illness that the soldiers got infected from, was a kind of skin 
disease of a severe form. On the other hand, as there was no 
place and time to dry their wet clothings and other belongings, 
it so became a difficult burden not only to them but also to 
their horses and mules. In that prevailing condition, the 
soldiers drenched in rain and trembling with cold, were even 
trying for a short nap in any available spaces of the jungle. To 
think only upto the extent of that plight, it can be said that 
their sufferings were complete. The same thing had also 
happened to the Japanese who were all the more burdened 
to suffer the miserable days of their long retreat from the 
jungle, and the pain and agony they had suffered was beyond 
description. What to say, even on their way to unknown 
destinations, there were steep mountain ravines to be passed 
over; and in case of a slight stumble on anything or from a 
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mistaken step, it would instantly make them fall headlong down 
to the gorge. Not only that, they had to cross on their way, a 
number of mountain streams of strong current; and besides, 
there were deep pits and bogs covered with grasses and a 
step on them was to get fatally entrapped inside. All those 
obstacles, they had to cross in the pursuit of an unknown 
destination staggering along without knowing where they 
were going. Means of communications were all cut off by this 
time, so they were all stranded and lost in the jungle. 

For the British too, as the mountain tops were covered 
with dark clouds and rain throughout all days, no aeroplanes 
could fly to all positions, and knew nothing where their forces 
were going. Although foods were to be dropped, parachutes 
could not be used as there were no open spaces, and as such, 
dropped the foods in bundles as free drops without parachute. 
At this, only the lucky ones got it, and the others lost the 
chance. As a lucky incidence, many Japanese soldiers on one 
side, were learnt to have been benefitted from such free drops 
of the British, 

From the tale of woes of the retreating 14th Army of the 
British, the sufferings of the whole lot of those retreating 
Japanese were even more of a larger degree. For them, they 
got nothing to eat, except the small quantity of food they got 
as alms from solitary villages on their route. Many days since, 
there had been no supply of food for them and neither arms 
nor medicines could be got from their distant head quarters. 
For communications among the troops, they used flags and 
gongs in place of wireless. In case of the gongs being broken 
and could no more be used, or when the bearer of it could 
no more strike it, the doom on their fate would be nothing 
but to go wild in the vast jungle as dying animals to anywhere. 

The Japanese, ill and wearied, as they were struggling 
back from Tamil and Tidim upto river Chindwin, the sorrowful 
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sight of devastation that their eyes could witness, were the 
rotten bodies of soldiers fallen here and there on the wayside 
of the place they were trekking through. The damaged articles 
and breakages and the corpses scattered around were enough 
to show upto what extent and impact of the war, the invading 
Japanese and the defending British were subjected to its peril. 
In the damp and steaming jungle, stench of corpses filled the 
air. All that could be seen there, was nothing but signs of woes, 
loss and frustrations of life. The total shuddering sights of 
devastations including those skeletons of men and animals and 
corpses partly eaten away by worms and flies, would be about 
thousands and above. Damaged Japanese trucks that carried 
bombs and British vehicles seized by them were seen lying 
burnt and broken all throughout the places they were passing 
by. These were so vivid an example as to prove the extent of 
dedication and sacrifice that the Japanese had rendered at the 
cost of their lives for the cause of their country and the 
emperor, and particularly for their last unfruitful objective to 
seize Imphal. 

In those battles of the prolonged war, involving a great 
number of British and Japanese soldiers, it will be hard to 
calculate the exact number of those killed and wounded. This 
may be taken in mind that only a one third of the 15th Japanese 
Division after reaching Chindwin could reach Manipur to take 
part in their last Imphal campaign. The total number of those 
killed and wounded and those died of disease and left in battles 
etc. would roughly be about thirty thousand. Totalling all those 
who fought in several battles in Manipur, the number would 
not l^e less than fifty thousand. In this context, their lost tanks, 
arms and guns seized and captives in British hands etc. are 
excluded and not mentioned. All those bore the example of 
bravery, cxuel and dauntless courage of the Japanese. 
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In contrary to this, if a comparison is to be chalked out 
with the British Loss and wounded in batdes, the number of 
wounded and killed around Imphal was only thirteen 
thousand. Between the forces of the two enemy groups, there 
should be a difference obviously in regards to the number of 
lost and killed, because in the 14th Indian army, the lives of 
many of those sick and wounded soldiers could be saved 
under a well planned medical treatment of doctors and 
nurses who were ever alert to render help on time even in 
the thick of the war. It is not exaggeration to say that many a 
wounded could even join battles again soon after their 
recuperation. Had it not been for the standard medicines and 
equipments, and the skill of those medical authority, the British 
too would have borne a heavy burden to cope with the ever 
increasing number of those sick and wounded. 

In all those battles fought throughout a period of four 
months in 1945, one very important factor that would never 
be forgotten, was the performance rendered by the Royal Air 
Force and the Indian Air Force and the United States Air Force. 
But for their active and energetic activities, the result of the 
last phase of the 2nd world war that was spearheading in 
Manipur, would have been totally otherwise. 

The service of the combined Air Forces with their bases 
in Manipur, could bring a complete breakdown to the Japanese 
Air Force and thus made them unable to intrude the sky of 
Manipur, when their help was very much needed by their 
soldiers fighting on the ground. 

For the British, their planes could help reinforce the 4th 
Corps in battles, and the 5th Division could also be brought to 
Imphal in time. That was not the end only; what was very 
important was their breaking the line of communication 
between those fighting Japanese at Nungshigum and their 
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Head quarters. Thus, by extending a direct help to the British 
forces fighting on the ground at Nungshigum, they could 
divert the Japanese dream of seizing Imphal at that period of 
the war. 

To conclude, let us throw a light upon different aspects 
of the Japanese soldiers. Several things are or may be told 
about them giving reference to the last world war. Perhaps it 
may be talked about their wickedness and unsympathetic 
treatments meted out to their captives. However, a glaring 
point to be agreed upon by all of us is their possession of a 
wonderful dignity in carrying out their duties in the war with 
a strong sense of perseverance and real patriotism of their 
country. The Japanese are all born soldiers. Dying in battles 
and war is their spirit endowed fearlessly in their personal 
character and as such, they if enemies, are ferocious and fearful. 
It was from these qualities that when they had not received 
the required supply of arms and foods from their Head 
quarters, they, with their worn out guns and tanks of lesser 
quality could afford to manage themselves to fight with the 
ground army of the allied force; and very particularly the 15th 
Japanese force could perform their duties that would hardly 
be able to show by armies of any country of this world. 

So did the undaunted Japanese execute their acts of 
heroism and braveiy in those last battles in Manipur during 
the last phase of the 2nd world war. 

Ultimately, when the phase of the war was thus coming 
to a close, the invading Japanese, after a lot of untold hardships 
and sufferings in the jungle, were retreating back, 
disappointed, broken in body and mind with utterly humiliated 
expressoins on their faces. They were so tired and exhausted 
and seemed almost all dead with a feeble pulse in their body. 
They, in their own language had so termed of Imphal, as - 
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’’Takane no liana” the meaning of which were - A flower on 
the lofty height, though tempting so much, was beyond reach. 
So, they could not pluck their coveted flower and were to 
leave it behind for good as they had been compelled to 
abandon and retreat from the place soon after the second 
world war had thus come to a close. 

Now to conclude, it is to be summed up as this - that 
fightings and killings, destroying human lives and property is 
the very aspect and embodiment of a war. So, the hard struggles 
and sufferings, valiant actions and sacrifice rendered by all 
the brave soldiers involved either as defenders or invaders in 
all the battles fought in Manipur, are now to be equally and 
singly viewed as the inseparable element of the word known 
as WAR. It is on this significance that everyone of us should 
ever pay our fitting homage and equal tributes to all those 
brave martyrs who, with a sincere faith in them, had so laid 
down their lives on the soil of this region of Manipur till the 
end of the last world war. Amen !! 


-The End- 
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“In war, whichever side may call itselfthe victor, there ate no winners 
but all are losers.” 

Neville Chamberlain 
3 July 1938 

• ' * \ V » 

•Their n^re^was* jmwfitar, or ■ Wad p*«er * 

_ ,, Kcnjwut franklin 

♦ ’ 11 SeptA 783 
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"Older men declare war, but it is youth who must tight and die." 

Herbert Hoover 
27 June 1944 

"Mankind must put an end to war or war will put an end to 
mankind." 


John F. Kennedy 
25 Sept. 1961 




